Governor  Racicot  Appoints  Three  to  Arts  Council 


Monte  Dolack 


Jack  Hines 


Marilyn  Olson 


Governor  Marc  Racicot  has  appointed  three  new  individuals  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  replacing  Council  members  whose  five-year  terms  have  ended.  Those  appoint¬ 
ments  are:  Monte  Dolack  of  Missoula;  Jack  Hines  of  Big  Timber;  and  Marilyn  Olson  of 
Sidney.  Racicot  also  reappointed  Kathy  Doeden  of  Miles  City  to  her  second  term  on  the 
Council. 

Monte  Dolack  grew  up  in  the  Big  Sky  country  of  Montana  where  he  studied  art  at 
Montana  State  University  and  the  University  of  Montana.  He  opened  his  first  studio  in 
1974  as  co-founder  of  the  Missoula  Warehouse  Artists  Co-op,  which  functioned  as  an 
important  arts  and  crafts  center  in  Montana.  Here  he  worked  on  both  fine  art  and 


graphics,  specializing  in  poster  design  with  which  he  gained  an  international  reputation. 

Poster  commissions  have  included  Literacy  Volunteers  of  America  (which  received 
Best  of  Show  Award  from  the  Los  Angeles  Society  of  Illustrators),  the  Nature  Conser¬ 
vancy,  Defenders  of  Wildlife  and  the  Telluride  Film  Festival. 

In  1984,  Monte’s  interest  in  printmaking  was  reawakened,  and  he  began  creating 
small  editions  of  original  lithographs,  which  have  exhibited  in  numerous  juried  shows. 
His  prints  and  paintings  are  often  infused  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  ironic  undercur¬ 
rents. 
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Senate  approves  NEA  Funding  Increase  and  Content  Restrictions 


See  these  related  stories  on  page  1 3: 

President  Clinton  Signs  Rescissions  Bill  Affecting  Cultural  Agencies 
NEA  Announces  Downsizing  and  Restructuring  Plan 
Senators  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison  and  Robert  Bennett  Reinvision  Endowments 
Funding  Summary  for  the  NEA,  NEH  and  IMS 


The  past  couple  months  have  been  a 
constant  battle  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  while 
there  have  been  a  few  minor  victo¬ 
ries,  major  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1996 
look  inevitable. 

Prior  to  its  August  recess,  the 
Senate  passed  the  Interior  Appropria¬ 
tions  bill  by  a  vote  of  92-6  on  Aug.  9. 

Before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  Senate  passed  by  unanimous 
voice  vote  an  amendment,  introduced  by  Senator  Jim 
Jeffords  (R-VT),  to  increase  FY96  appropriations  for  the 
NEA  up  to  $110  million.  The  amendment  reflects  a  $10.5 
million  increase  over  the  House  version. 

However,  the  increase  did  not  come  without  a  stipula¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  secure  passage  of  the  Jeffords  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senate  included  language  proposed  by  Senator 


Jesse  Helms  (R-NC)  prohibiting  the  NEA  from: 

1.  Promoting,  disseminating,  sponsoring,  or  producing 
materials  or  performances  that  depict  or  describe,  in  a 
patently  offensive  way,  sexual  or  excretory  activities  or 
organs. 

2.  Promoting,  disseminating,  sponsoring,  or  producing 
materials  or  performances  which  denigrate  the  objects  or 


beliefs  of  the  adherents  of  a 
particular  religion. 

According  to  the  American 
Arts  Alliance,  this  language  was 
added  as  part  of  a  compromise 
to  gamer  needed  votes.  The 
amendment’s  cosponsors. 
Senators  Jeffords,  Leahy  (D- 
VT),  Simpson  (R-WY),  Pell  (D- 
RI),  Bumpers  (D-AR),  Kennedy 
(D-MA),  Dodd  (D-CT), 
Lautenberg  (D-NJ),  Akaka  (D-HI),  and  Moseley-Braun  CO¬ 
IL),  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  compromise  because  of  their 
commitment  to  increased  funding  for  the  NEA  and  then- 
understanding  that  the  onerous  language  would  be  dropped 
during  a  House-Senate  conference,  which  is  expected  to 
begin  after  Labor  Day. 
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Progressive  Event  Celebrates  Women  in  Arts 


A  “Progressive  Event”  is  scheduled  for  October  13-14  in 
Montana’s  Capital  City,  and  several  recipients  of  the 
Governor’s  Awards  for  the  Arts  will  be  featured  on  the 
program.  Sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Chapter  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Women 
in  the  Arts,  the  “Progressive 
Event”  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  functions  will  be 
sequenced  at  several  different 
“cultural  venues”  in  Helena. 

Seven  women  recipients  of 
the  Governor’s  arts  awards 
have  been  invited  to  join  in  a  “conversation”  about  their 
lives  and  their  works.  Arlynn  Fishbaugh  and  Margaret 
Kingsland,  directors  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  respectively,  will 
serve  as  moderators.  The  seven  awardees  still  living  in 
Montana  (along  with  the  year  each  received  the  award)  are: 
Virginia  Sprague  of  Forsyth  (folk  arts  ’85);  Dana  Boussard 
of  Arlee  (visual  arts  ’87);  Frances  Senska  (’88)  and  Gennie 
DeWeese  (’95),  both  Bozeman  visual  artists;  Mary  Agnes 
Roberts  of  Great  Falls  (music/service  ’91);  Shirley  Steele 


of  Billings  ( service  ’92);  and  Sue  Talbot  of  Missoula 
(service  ’94). 

In  addition,  Donna  Forbes,  who  directs  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Center,  which  received 
a  service  to  visual  arts 
award  earlier  this  year,  will 
give  a  slide  talk  about 
deceased  visual  artist 
awardees  Isabelle  Johnson 
(’83),  Jessie  Wilber  (’88) 
and  Edith  Freeman  (’93). 
Presentations  about 
Dorothy  M.  Johnson 
(literature,  ’83)  and  Myma 
Loy  (media  arts  ’89)  also  are  being  planned. 

The  “Progressive  Event”  will  begin  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  continue  through  midday  Saturday.  Among  the 
participating  locations  will  be  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation, 
the  Hotter  Museum  of  Art,  the  Myma  Loy  Center,  Mon¬ 
tana  Historical  Society  and  Grandstreet  ITieatre.  The  last 
such  event  in  Montana  celebrating  the  contributions  of 
women  in  the  arts  was  in  1992  and  attracted  some  100 
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Former  NEA  Chair 
Frohnmayer  Joins 
Livingston  Law  Firm 

Former  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Chairman  John 
Frohnmayer  has  moved  to  Montana  to  practice  law  with 
the  same  Livingston  law  firm  where  Montana  Arts 
Council  Chairman  Bill  Frazier  works. 

According  to  Frazier,  Frohnmayer  contacted  his 
office,  stating  that  he  was  interested  in  moving  away 
from  Washington.  Originally  from  Oregon,  Frohnmayer 
has  been  interested  for  quite  some  time  in  returning 
West.  He  had  previously  toured  the  Livingston  area  and 
apparently  found  it  to  be  an  appealing  location  to 
relocate. 

Frohnmayer  will  practice  trial  law  for  the  Swandal, 
Douglass,  Frazier  &  Cole  law  firm. 
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NY  Museum 
Attendance 
Exceeds  Sports 

Anne  Cronin  reports 
In  recent  Issue  of  The 
New  York  Times  on  the 
past  fiscal  year’s 
successes  by  New  York 
City’s  art  museums.  As 
In  earlier  years,  she 
notes,  the  city’s  art 
museums  drew  much 
larger  crowds  than  all 
of  New  York’s  profes¬ 
sional  sports  teams 
combined.  At  least 
four  leading  New  York 
museums  had  record 
years  and  most 
recorded  Increases 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  Metropolitan 
Museum  led  with  4.9 
million  people  (a  13 
percent  Increase). 
Others  had  significant 
increases  over  smaller 
attendances:  Plerpont 
Morgan  had  a  23 
percent  Increase  and 
the  Jewish  Museum  an 
1 8  percent  Increase. 
Most  increases  were 
due  to  blockbuster 
shows.  The  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  had 
1 50,000  visitors  come 
to  each  of  its  five 
largest  shows,  but  no 
blockbuster  like  the 
Matisse  retrospective 
of  1993  that  brought  In 
945,000  for  the  show 
and  took  MoMA’s  total 
up  to  1 .89  million 
visitors. 

Tourists  still 
outnumber  native  New 
Yorkers  (there  were 
24.6  million  visitors  In 
calendar  year  1 994). 
One  of  the  more 
amusing  perceptions  In 
the  long  article  was 
that  attributed  to  John 
Updike  who,  among 
others,  thinks  that  as  a 
culture  we  are 
becoming  “more 
visually  sensitlve...and 
less  ear-  and  mouth- 
oriented.” 


Ami's  Addendum 

Artynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


My  pretty  weekend  flower  garden  in  Fort  Benton 
provided  all-too-brief  respites  from  C-Span 
House  Appropriation  and  Senate  Budget  hearings 
this  summer.  Although  I’ve  managed  to  bask  in 
the  delight  of  my  sweet  peas,  stock,  and  Stargazer 
lilies  only  three  times  this  summer,  the  restorative 
value  in  puttering  in  the  flower  patch  has  been 
critically  important. 

It  is  enormously  difficult  to  face  this  relentless 
and  painful  onslaught  on  the  nation’s  cultural 
endowments  when  we  know,  first  hand,  the 

enormous  benefit  they  have  _ 

provided  to  Big  Sky  Country. 

We  all  need  an  opportunity  to 
renew  our  energies,  realign  our 
sights,  and  reach  deep  inside  for 
the  strength  necessary  to  face 
our  detractors  and  this  new 
future.  Facing  grasshoppers  and 
slugs  in  the  backyard  was  highly 
preferable  to  witnessing  the 
evisceration  of  the  NEA,  NEH, 

IMS  and  CPB. 


“Many  people  unfamiliar  with  our 
industry’s  budget  realities  assume  that 
government  funding  is  the  frosting  on  the 
cake .  In  reality ,  it’s  the  leavening  agent 
that  makes  the  other  funds  rise.” 


What  the  NEA  Cuts  Mean  to  MAC 

The  two  current  scenarios  would  reduce  the 
current  NEA  budget  of  $162  million  by  either 
33%  (Senate)  or  40%  (House).  Of  the  total  NEA 
budget,  40%  will  be  directed  towards  partner¬ 
ships  with  states  and  regionals,  local  arts  agencies 
and  other  quasi-govemmental  organizations. 
Although  this  may  seem  like  a  large  percentage, 
it  equates  to  a  reduction  of  $100,000  -  $130,000 
in  MAC’S  $432,000  NEA  Basic  State  Grant  in 
FY97  (the  NEA’s  FY96  corresponds  to 
Montana’s  FY97.)  This  particular  grant  funds  our 
Grants  to  Organizations  program.  Individual 
Artist  Fellowships,  Immediate  Action  grants, 
ArtistSearch,  Governor’s  Arts  Awards,  Cultural 
Congress,  additional  smaller  programs  for  the 
field,  and  a  portion  of  the  agency’s  basic  admin¬ 
istration. 

Up  to  an  additional  $150,000-$250,000  may 
be  in  jeopardy  for  MAC,  as  well.  As  you  know, 
MAC  has  been  very  successful  in  receiving  NEA 
funding  for  a  variety  of  special  programs.  It  is 
still  unclear  as  to  how  many  of  these  programs 
will  survive  at  the  NEA  in  its  new  configuration. 
This  funding  directly  supports  cultural  projects 
and  programs  in  communities  throughout  the 
state. 

Federal  cuts  will  be  devastating  since  MAC 
publications,  services  and/or  grants  impact  every 
single  county  in  Montana.  Core  programs  will 
need  to  be  identified  and  priorities  reset  using  the 
Strategic  Plan  as  a  base,  with  eventual  input  from 
the  field  through  focus  groups  or  survey.  Staff 
cuts  will  be  inevitable,  as  well,  which  will  require 
reduction  and  revision  of  programs.  And  yes, 
streamlining  is  a  top  priority. 

Alternative  Agency  Funding 

Diversification  of  the  agency’s  funding  base 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Strategic  Plan.  Originally 
envisioned  to  increase  the  resources  for  the 
cultural  programs,  this  diversification  will  now 
become  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  survival. 

In  a  typical  year,  NEA  funding  provides 
roughly  50%  of  MAC’S  budget;  Cultural  Trust 
grants,  programs  and  administration  of  that 
program  constituted  43%;  Montana  state  general 
fund  equalled  7%.  This  clearly  identifies  the  need 
for  diversification  of  our  funding  base.  We  can  be 
sure  that  the  onslaught  to  federal  funding  will  be 
replicated  on  the  state  level  during  the  next 
legislative  session. 

Alternative  funding  ideas  will  require  both 
great  creativity  and  caution.  The  15  members  of 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  our  staff  are  very 
aware  of  the  strong  concerns  continuously  voiced 
by  the  field  that  the  state  arts  agency  should  not 
compete  with  its  constituents  for  scant  private 
resources.  This  will  remain  an  important  factor  in 
all  scenarios  developed.  Ideas  are  welcome! 

Current  Budget 

Our  NEA  Basic  State  Grant  was  cut  by 
$13,000  in  FY96,  compounded  by  a  $15,000 
NEA  cut  in  FY95  and  the  $72,000  reduction 


MAC  took  in  Cultural  Trust  funding  due  to  the 
revenue  shortfall.  In  order  to  maintain  our  Grants 
to  Organizations  and  Individual  Artists  Fellow¬ 
ships  at  current  level  funding,  there  are  three 
major  areas  being  impacted  in  FY96:  1)  We  will 
make  a  $14,000  cut  in  administrative  costs,  yet  to 
be  determined;  2)  The  Governor’s  Arts  Awards 
will  become  a  biennial  event  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  legislature  in  Helena;  3)  And  because  the 
regional  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  (ABB)  confer¬ 
ence  is  slated  for  Billings  next  June,  we  will 


postpone  holding  a  Cultural  Congress  and  utilize 
ABB  for  our  major  statewide  event  for  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individual  artists.  We  have  budgeted 
money  for  travel  assistance  for  attendees  to  ensure 
strong  attendance  by  Montanans.  The  Rural  Arts 
Roundup  will  also  take  a  year’s  hiatus,  and 
Suzanne  is  developing  a  regional  meeting  concept 
for  continued  professional  development  for  rural 
groups. 

What’s  Really  on  My  Mind 

The  attack  on  the  nation’s  cultural  agencies, 
and  the  impact  this  will  have  on  Montana  is 
maddening,  not  to  mention  the  portent  of  gloom  it 
casts  over  the  certain  fight  for  state  funding  of  this 
agency  and  the  Cultural  Trust 

One  of  the  primary  misconceptions  has  to  do 
with  a  belief  that  cultural  organizations  are  “on 
the  government  dole”  through  an  erroneous 
assumption  that  because  these  organizations  are 
“nonprofit,”  they  exist  primarily  through  govern¬ 
ment  funding.  The  reality  is  that  government 
funding  constitutes  a  range  of  but  5-15%  of  total 
budgets  for  the  vast  majority  of  Montana’s 
nonprofit  cultural  sector. 

‘These  organizations  need  to  become  self- 
sustaining,”  is  also  a  comment  we  hear.  This  is  a 
valid  concept,  and  in  fact,  Montana  cultural 
organizations  are  self-sustaining.  Indeed,  in  most 
cases  90%  of  their  support  is  derived  from  the 
private  sector! 

In  the  nonprofit  cultural  industry  nationwide, 
most  organizations  derive  between  35-60%  of 
their  budgets  through  “earned”  income.  They 
work  continuously  to  maximize  that  income.  In 
Montana  nonprofit  cultural  organization  budgets 
weigh  in  at  approximately  1/3  earned  income,  2/3 
donated  income  (hard  cash  and  in-kind). 

As  nonprofit,  501(c)(3)s,  an  integral  part  of  the 
mission  of  these  organizations  is  education  and 
accessibility.  Donated  income  keeps  ticket  prices 
and  admissions  affordable.  If  one  had  to  pay  full 
fare,  prices  would  triple,  attendance  would  take  a 
nose  dive,  and  doors  would  close.  Eliminate  the 
donated  portion  of  these  budgets,  and  the  charge 
of  elitism  would  become  a  reality. 

The  next  logical,  but  erroneous  assumption;  If 
government  support  normally  amounts  to  5-15% 
of  a  budget,  then  let’s  cut  it  because  the  private 
sector  will  pick  up  that  portion.  So  we  ask,  who  is 
already  picking  up  the  tab  for  85-95%  of  the 
costs?  Where  is  this  private  sector  largesse  located 
in  Montana,  which  houses  no  Fortune  500 
companies,  where  only  four  major  Foundations 
consistently  fund  the  arts? 

Many  people  unfamiliar  with  our  industry’s 
budget  realities  assume  that  government  funding 
is  the  frosting  on  the  cake.  In  reality,  it’s  the 
leavening  agent  that  makes  the  other  funds 
rise.. .the  85-  95%  derived  in  private  revenue. 
Montanans  consistently  tell  us  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  businesses  ask  is  whether  or  not  an 
organization  receives  government  funding.  An 
affirmative  answer  means  business  can  engender 
trust  in  an  organization  and  its  high  artistic 
standards. 


Each  Montanan’s  contribution  to  the  NEA  is 
64  cents  per  year,  yet  Big  Sky  Country  reaped 
$1.40  per  person  in  dollars  which  flowed  to  our 
state  in  FY94,  which  served  each  and  every 
nonprofit  cultural  organization  in  this  state,  their 
communities,  and  many  of  our  artists. 

The  small  amount  of  arts  funding  provided  in 
the  past  by  the  federal  government,  and  currently 
by  our  state,  has  everything  to  do  with  how  we 
value  our  lives  as  citizens  in  this  Last  Best  Place. 
Cultural  activities  and  exhibits  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  creative  talents  brought  to 
life  by  Montana  artists  bind  us 
together  as  community  and 
family. 

We  can  be,  and  must  be,  as 
strong  as  our  detractors.  But  we 
need  to  reinforce  the  relevancy 
of  the  arts  to  the  daily  lives  of  all 
Montanans. 

I  recently  heard  a  statement  I 
found  especially  meaningful: 
“Everything  we  see,  unless  it’s  a 
product  of  nature,  began  as  a  creative  concept,  a 
drawing,  or  with  the  written  word."  This 
statement  brings  the  issue  to  the  core  —  even  for 
those  individuals  who  believe  the  arts  have  no 
impact  on  their  lives.  The  arts  benefit  all 
citizen’s  lives  in  countless  ways  every  single  day 
...  as  individuals  and  as  communities,  as  families 
and  businesses. 

And  this  impact  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
appropriateness  of  government  funding  for  arts 
and  culture.  The  NEA’s  FY95  budget  is  .0002  of 
the  entire  federal  budget;  MAC’S  state  general 
fund  is  .0002  of  our  state’s  total  FY95  general 
fund  budget.  In  a  time  of  weighing  difficult 
budgetary  priorities,  deficit  reduction,  rising 
crime,  Social  Security,  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
—  these  cultural  agency  budgets  offer  a  small, 
yet  invaluable  investment  in  what’s  right  with 
the  world. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 

The  vision  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  Is 
that  now  and  In  the  future  the  arts  will  be 
central  to  the  educational,  economic  and 
cultural  well-being  of  our  state. 

The  Council  will  serve  as  a  dynamic 
resource  and  collaborative  agent  to  provide 
creative  leadership  and  to  serve  the  public 
through  artists,  arts  organizations  and 
communities  throughout  Montana.  The 
agency  will  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  artists  and  arts  organizations 
across  the  state. 

The  Council’s  leadership  will  be 
characterized  by  creativity,  innovation, 
decisiveness  and  vision.  The  agency  will 
achieve  Its  goals  through  being  Informed  and 
knowledgeable  In  concert  with  the  needs  of  Its 
constituents. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  be  known 
and  valued  for  its  vision  in  promoting 
education  and  participation  in  the  arts. 

We  treasure  our  unique  regional  identity 
and  the  arts  and  cultural  heritage  of  the 
people  who  make  Montana  their  home.  In 
recognizing  Montana’s  rich  cultural  diversity, 
we  seek  to  nurture  the  creative  spirit  that 
gives  color,  sound  and  form  to  our  past, 
present  and  future. 

—  Cultural  Congress/Rural  Arts  Roundup  1994 


ArtistSearch 

ArtistSearch  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  ArtistSearch  welcomes  submissions  of 
photographs  (preferably  black  and  white)  and 
newsworthy  information  from  individual  artists  and 
arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  the 
first  Friday  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  The  next 
deadline  is  Oct.  6,  1995,  for  the  Nov/Dec.  issue.  Send 
items  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park 
Avenue,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201; 
(406)  444-6430.  or  fax  (406)  444-6548. 

All  items  in  ArtistSearch  may  be  reprinted  unless 
otherwise  noted.  Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 
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round  the  state  and  region 


Todd  Saarinen,  MHS  museum  preparator  (right),  and  Ralph  Gardner,  Montana  Metal  Buildings, 
fit  one  of  Herd  Bull's  horns  in  place  as  the  sculpture  rests  on  the  Society's  lawn. 

Historical  Society  Acquires  Herd  Bull 


Billings  artist  Benji  “Oswego”  Daniels’s  Herd 
Bull  is  now  part  of  the  Montana  Historical 
Society’s  permanent  collection.  In  May  the 
Society  purchased  the  massive  metal  buffalo 
skull  that  has  graced  the  Society’s  front  lawn 
since  early  April. 

“The  sculpture,”  Society  Director  Brian  Cockhill 
said,  “represents  for  the  Society  an  acquisition  of 
excellent  art,  but  it  also  is  a  symbol  that  in¬ 
creases  awareness  of  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  and  its  mission.” 

The  two  and  one-half  ton,  sixteen-foot 
sculpted  skull  rises  nearly  seven  feet  from  the 
ground  and  the  homs  span  more  than  24  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  Daniels,  a  member  of  the 
Assiniboine  Sioux  tribe  at  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 

Congrats  to. . . 

The  Montana  Repertory  Theatre  has  been 
selected  to  participate  in  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  Advancement  Program 
Technical  Assistance  Project.  For  the  next  15 
months,  the  Rep  staff  will  work  with  a  consultant 
and  with  other  individuals  as  needed  to  conduct 
an  organizational  assessment  and  develop  a  long- 
range  plan.  “This  opportunity  comes  at  a  very 
good  time  for  us,”  said  Artistic  Director  Greg 
Johnson.  “The  Rep  is  really  poised  to  move 
forward,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  the  steps  we 
take  will  move  us  in  the  right  direction.  We 
could  never  afford  to  hire  a  consultant  on  our 
own  so  our  participation  in  the  NEA  Advance¬ 
ment  program  will  make  a  big  difference  for  us.” 

A  Territory  Resource,  based  in  Seattle, 
recently  awarded  cultural  grants  totaling  $29,000 
to  30  progressive  organizations  in  the  northwest. 
These  grants  provide  support  for  integrating 
cultural  activities  into  progressive  organizing 
work,  assisting  communities  and  groups  to 
nurture  and  retain  cultural  traditions  and  expres¬ 
sions,  and  infusing  struggle  for  justice  with  new 
energy,  excitement  and  hope.  Montana  organiza¬ 
tions  receiving  support  include: 

•  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Billings — $1,000 
support  for  concerts  to  strengthen  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  local  Hispanic  community, 
rural  and  reservation  youth  and  families,  and 
promoting  cultural  appreciation  through 
performances  by  a  renowned  Mexican 
traditional  music  group. 

•  Bitterroot  Down  Home,  Hamilton — $1,000 
support  for  increasing  youth  access  to  Native 
American  studies  through  field  trips  and 
Native  American  presentations  in  schools  to 
bring  school  children  and  native  speakers 
together  for  cultural  storytelling  and  relation¬ 
ship  building. 

•  Community  Mural  Arts  Program,  Bill¬ 
ings — $1,000  support  for  a  community- 
initiated  mural  project  involving  people 


said  the  idea  for  the  skull  grew  from  scuba  dives 
in  the  Missouri  River  near  Fort  Peck  Dam  where 
he  and  his  friends  often  found  buffalo  skulls 
along  the  river’s  bottom.  “Buffalo  have  always 
intrigued  me,  and  the  Indian  had  great  reverence 
for  them,  using  every  single  part  from  the  bones 
to  hooves  and  hides,”  Daniels  said. 

The  actual  creation  of  the  work  came  to  him 
later  while  he  was  working  as  a  welder.  As  he 
watched  sheet  metal  being  stripped  from  a 
storage  tank  roof,  he  envisioned  the  metal  as  raw 
materia]  for  Herd  Bull.  “The  quality  of  iron  that 
impresses  me  most,”  Daniels  said,  “is  its  ability 
to  withstand  nature  and  time.” 

— Montana  Historical  Society,  Montana  Post, 
Summer  1995 


across  cultural  and  institutional  lines,  promot¬ 
ing  awareness  of  diverse  ethnic  groups  and 
providing  a  positive,  healing  community 
response  to  acts  of  vandalism  against  Jewish 
community  members. 

•  Open  to  All  Possibilities  Players,  Dixon — 
$1,000  support  for  Chinook  Winds  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  intertribal  event  in  northwestern 
Montana,  addressing  issues  of  water  rights  on 
reservations,  assimilation,  politics  and  spiritu¬ 
ality  specific  to  contemporary  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  and  interactive  question/answer 
sessions  following  performances. 

•  Three  Mile  Community  Foundation, 

■  Stevensville — $1,000  support  for  the  Three 
Mile  Rendezvous,  a  folklife  heritage  project 
focusing  on  local  traditions  including 
blacksmithing,  knifemaking,  horsebreaking 
and  fiber  arts  and  helping  preserve  them; 
introducing  these  to  new,  formerly  urban 
residents,  and  helping  improve  relationships 
between  long-timers  and  newcomers. 

•  Writers  Voice  of  Billings  YMCA — $1,000 
support  for  sponsorship  of  The  Cost  of  Living, 
an  interactive  multimedia  exploration  of  what 
it  means  to  grow  up  in  the  1990s,  including 
living  in  the  era  of  AIDS. 

Young  Audiences  of  Western  Montana  has 
received  a  $5,075  grant  from  the  US  West 
Foundation  to  develop  three  solo  artist  programs, 
using  three  established  artists  to  write  and 
perform  the  programs  for  use  in  production  of  an 
artist’s  framing  video.  The  video  should  be 
completed  by  Sept  1  and  the  programs  will  be 
part  of  the  Young  Audiences’  touring  roster  for 
the  1995-96  school  year.  Artists  working  on  the 
project  are  Karen  Kaufmann,  dance,  with 
Montana  Transport  Company  and  University  of 
Montana  Drama/Dance  department;  percussionist 
Dr.  Robert  Ledbetter  with  the  UM  music 
department  and  Sheryl  Noethe,  writer  and 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  fellow. 


Dave  Pyron 


MAC  Contracts 
Computer  Whiz 
to  Assist  Arts 
Organizations 


The  Montana  Arts 
Council,  with  funds 
provided  by  the  Local 
Arts  Agencies  Program  I 
of  the  National  Endow-  | 
ment  for  the  Arts,  has 
contracted  with  Dave 
Pyron  of  Florence, 

Montana,  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in 
computer  communica¬ 
tions.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1995, 

Dave  will  provide 
services  to  a  select 

number  of  arts  organizations  that  received  com¬ 
puter  modems  and  communications  software  from 
the  Montana  Arts  Foundation  (or  other  sources)  or 
subscription  support  to  Arts  Wire. 

Dave  has  12  years  of  experience  in  using  both 
IBM  and  Apple/Macintosh  computers  and,  until 
recently,  was  General  Manager  of  Computer 
House,  a  computer  retail  store  in  Missoula. 
Previously  he  worked  in  Chile  for  a  wood- 
products  firm  implementing  computer  applications 
and  electronic  mail.  He  has  also  published  several 
articles  and  reviews  on  software  and  industry 
trends  for  various  computer  industry  magazines. 
Dave  is  currently  exploring  several  computer 
applications  with  regard  to  high-speed  communi¬ 
cations  and  the  Internet  and  is  excited  about  this 
opportunity  to  help  people  better  utilize  the 
computer  resources  at  their  disposal.  While  he 
realizes  that  computers  are  still  unknown  territory 
to  many,  he  urges  individuals  to  keep  “the  long 
view”  of  computer  communication’s  ultimate 
benefit  when  learning  to  use  this  new  tool. 

Dave  will  visit  with  each  organization  to  install 
hardware  and  software,  link  them  up  with  the  State 
of  Montana  Bulletin  Board,  METNET  ONLINE 
and  Arts  Wire  for  those  organizations  choosing  to 
subscribe.  He  will  demonstrate  how  to  send  and 
receive  electronic-mail,  upload  and  download  files 
and  give  basic  instruction  in  maneuvering  within 
these  computer  bulletin  board  systems.  For  those 
organizations  with  color  monitors  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  software  he  will  demonstrate  METNET’s 
Montana  Artists  Gallery  and  show  how  to  access 
this  developing  visual  arts  resource.  Dave  will  also 
demonstrate  the  World  Wide  Web  for  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  subscribers  to  local  internet  provider 
or  Arts  Wire. 

The  Council  is  providing  this  service  because  it 
believes  that  computer  communications  is  a 
critical  survival  tool  for  Montana’s  21st  century 
arts  community.  “There  is  a  myriad  of  applications 
— from  electronic  communications,  to  cooperative 
project  development,  to  obtaining  critical  funding 
and  advocacy  information,  and  to  marketing  your 
work  and  programs  electronically,”  said  Bill  Pratt, 
MAC’s  Director  of  Organizational  Services. 
Currently,  some  Montana  artists  and  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  are  using  electronic  mail  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  the  Council  about  grant 
information  and  to  receive  technical  assistance.  An 
increasing  number  of  artists  are  displaying  their 
work  electronically  at  no  cost  on  Montana’s 
Digital  Gallery  and  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation 
has  mounted  an  exhibit  in  the  “Gallery.”  In 
addition,  private  businesses  and  non-profits  are 
establishing  “home  pages”  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  which  gives  them  an  international  presence. 
“The  Council  hopes  that  this  technical  assistance 
project  will  provide  the  grounding  for  your 
organization  to  learn  to  use  this  powerful  commu¬ 
nications  tool,”  Pratt  added. 
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Cultural  Giving 
Increases  in  ’94 

Charitable  giving  to 
arts,  culture  and 
humanities  organiza¬ 
tions  increased  by  1.2 
percent  in  1 994 
compared  to  1 993, 
according  to  Giving 
USA  1 995,  a  report 
prepared  by  the 
American  Association 
of  Fund-Raising 
Counsel,  Inc.,  AFRCA 
Trust  for  Philan¬ 
thropy.  The  report 
also  Indicates: 

$9.7  billion  was 
received  by  arts, 
culture  and  humani¬ 
ties  organizations  in 
1 994.  This  includes 
gifts  from  individu¬ 
als,  foundations  and 
businesses. 

More  than  $6  billion 
was  given  by 
businesses  to 
nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  during  1 994. 
This  represents  an 
increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $60  million, 
or  I  percent 
compared  to  1993. 
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Engaging  Older 
Americans 
in  the  Arts 

Picasso,  Pablo 
CasaJs,  Helen  Hayes, 
Robert  Frost — they’re 
among  the  artists, 
performers  and 
writers  who  produced 
great  works  well  Into 
their  70s,  80s  and  90s. 

In  many  people, 
famous  or  unsung, 
artistic  expression 
reaches  full  bloom  in 
later  years.  Art  for 
them  Is  self-discovery, 
a  way  to  distill  life 
experiences  while 
continuing  to  learn  and 
create. 

With  the  growing 
recognition  that  the 
arts  demonstrably 
Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  older  people, 
programs  that  engage 
them  as  artists, 
students,  teachers  or 
audiences  are  flourish¬ 
ing  around  the 
country. 

Many  have  been 
established  with  the 
support  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment  for 
the  Arts — programs 
like  Senior  Arts  Inc.  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M., 
where  older  people 
perfect  their  skills  In 
classical  guitar,  tin 
working,  rug  making 
and  musical  theater. 

Or  GRACE  (Grass 
Roots  Arts  and 
Community  Effort)  In 
Vermont,  where 
seniors  study  visual 
arts  and  exhibit  their 
work  in  local  galleries. 

Or  Elder  Share  the 
Arts,  In  Brooklyn, 

N.Y.,  where  partici¬ 
pants  keep  history 
alive  through 
I  n  ter  generati  o  nai 
storytelling  and  writing 
projects. 

And  for  those  who 
would  rather  watch 
than  perform,  there’s 
the  “cultural  bus”  that, 
for  a  discounted  fare, 
takes  older  people  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  arts 
events  and  attractions 
around  the  city. 

Source:  AARP  Bulletin 


Rural  Network  News 

Suzanne  Rice,  Rural  Arts  Specialist 


We’ve  seen  some  changes  in  the  cultural 
structure  of  the  United  States  and  are  waiting  for 
more  that  will,  no  doubt,  have  major  effects  on 
us.  Along  with  these  national  changes,  we  have 
seen  a  number  of  major  changes  in  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  and  arts  personnel  in  Montana  during  the 
past  six  months. 

There  are  new  organizations  across  the  state 
that  have  gotten  off  to  an  active  start.  On  the  high 
line  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  regional  presenters 
network  called  Northeastern  Arts  Network.  The 
Network  will  provide  rural  arts  organizations  in 
northeast  Montana  with  block  booking  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  series  or  an  individual  event,  as  well  as 
managing  the  Cultural  Treasures  storytelling 
project  previously  handled  by  the  Fort  Peck  Fine 
Arts  Council.  The  Network  is  in  the  process  of 
setting  policies  and  electing  board  members.  By 
late  September,  the  organization  will  be  in  full 
swing  for  the  1996-97  season.  Call  Monica 
Maristuen  in  Chinook,  357-2343,  for  contacts  and 
information  concerning  Northeastern  Arts 
Network. 

A  group  of  individual  artists  from  Northern 
Cheyenne  have  organized  the  Tongue  River  Artist 
Association.  This  organization  was  formed  to 
promote  traditional  and  contemporary  Native 
American  artwork  as  well  as  educate  people  of  all 
ages  and  cultures  in  this  unique  field  of  art.  For 
information  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Association  you  can  call  artist  Seidel  Standing 
Elk  at  592-3545  or  De Wanda  Little  Coyote-Back 
Bone  at  the  Cheyenne  Indian  Museum,  784-2746, 
ext.  250. 

The  Montana  Indian  Contemporary  Arts 
(MICA),  is  breathing  new  life  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  new  administrative  assistant,  Bonnie 


LaFranboise,  and  a  new  location  at  the  Emerson 
Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman.  MICA  is  a  statewide 
organization  formed  primarily  to  present  Native 
American  visual  and  performing  artists  throughout 
Montana.  The  organization  also  has  a  strong 
educational  component  to  its  mission,  including  a 
commitment  to  address  issues  such  as  arts 
advocacy,  funding,  improved  outreach,  network¬ 
ing,  communications,  and  Native  American 
stereotypes  and  myths.  Currently  MICA  is 
designing  the  1996  Artists  Symposium  which  will 
include  music,  dance,  storytelling  and  visual  arts, 
drawing  from  traditional  and  contemporary  artists. 
Susan  Stewart,  well-known  artist  and  one  of 
Montana’s  national  Native  American  voices,  is  the 
Executive  Director  of  MICA  and  can  be  reached  at 
(406)  586-1441.  / 

Some  “new  kids  on  the  arts  block”  in  Billings 
are  well  known  to  most  of  us — Ian  and  Debra 
Elliot.  We  accept  their  description  of  themselves, 
however,  because  they  have  been  out  of  the 
business  for  quite  some  time  as  Ian  went  through  a 
lengthy  rehabilitation  following  a  severe  auto 
accident.  As  past  executive  director  of  Starfire 
Productions  and  an  arts  consultant  for  rural  arts 
organizations,  Ian  has  proven  to  the  arts  commu¬ 
nity  of  Montana  that  he  has  very  few  down 
moments.  Sure  enough,  Ian  and  Debra  are  up  and 
running  the  newly  formed  organization  called  Arts 
Partners  Unlimited  (APU).  APU’s  focus  is  to 
make  it  easier  and  more  financially  feasible  for 
business,  medical,  education  and  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  to  present  entertainment  and  arts  education. 
All  organizations  involved  will  be  sharing  the 
risks  as  well  as  the  benefits,  and  all  will  be 
concerned  with  quality  entertainment.  APU  is  not 
only  interested  in  the  organizational  partnerships, 
but  also  in  the  financial  success  of  the  performing 


artists  as  they  build  what  Ian  and  Debra  call  a 
safety  net  for  performing  artists.  For  information 
and  services  offered  by  Arts  Partners  Unlimited, 
call  or  fax  Executive  Director  Ian  Elliot  or 
Promotions  Director  Debra  Elliot  at  (406)  656- 
2744  or  e-mail:  ielliot@win.com 

Other  changes  in  our  state  have  to  do  with 
arts  administrators  relocating.  And,  as  new  staff 
come  on  board  during  the  fall  months,  we  may 
see  some  changes  in  the  overall  makeup  of  a 
variety  of  organizations.  The  Little  Rockies  Arts 
Association  in  Malta  will  be  hiring  its  first 
executive  director. 

As  was  announced  in  the  May/June  issue  of 
ArtistSearch  the  Depot  Center  in  Livingston  will 
be  welcoming  a  new  director  soon  as  Cindy 
NeSmith,  the  executive  director  of  8  years, 
moved  with  her  family  to  Columbia,  SC. 

In  Sidney,  the  MonDak  Heritage  Center  is  in 
the  process  of  hiring  an  interim  executive 
director  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  to  replace 
Bert  and  Marie  Sawyer.  The  Sawyers  are 
“heading  south,”  or  as  Bert  says,  “Way  south!” 
—  meaning  Australia.  Lucky  for  Australia,  I  say. 
Marie  and  Bert  have  definitely  made  a  positive 
mark  on  the  Museum  Association  of  Montana 
and  on  the  rural  arts  movement  in  Montana. 
They’ve  bent  over  backwards  to  take  part  in 
statewide  and  regional  arts  conferences.  They 
have  both  been  on  panels  for  museums  and  rural 
arts  organizations  and  Marie  served  on  the  Rural 
Arts  Steering  Committee  which  plans  the  Rural 
Arts  Roundup.  Suzanne  Moore,  administrative 
assistant  for  the  MonDak  said,  “Bert  and  Marie 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  replace.  They  were 
the  perfect  match  for  our  organization.” 

We  at  MAC  will  also  miss  all  three  of  them 
and  wish  them  only  the  best. 


1  am  confused  when  I  read  that  arts  organi¬ 
zations  need  to  be  holistic,  integrated  and 
diversified.  Is  this  just  some  New  Age 
folderol?  What  does  it  mean  and  does  it 
really  apply  to  my  organization? 

The  main  point  is  that  organizations  need  to 
be  grounded  —  centered,  if  you  will  —  in  a 
shared  value  system  to  provide  (he  highest 
quality  arts  experiences  an  organization  can 
afford,  in  a  variety  of  settings,  and  to  aggres¬ 
sively  seek  out  a  variety  of  audiences.  The 
organization  is  viewed  as  constantly  changing 
and  must  consider  all  its  elements  (program,  staff 
&  volunteers,  fund-raising,  marketing  and 
facility  management)  as  it  responds  to  internal 
and  external  changes.  This  is  done  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  ongoing  manner  so  as  to  make  the 
organization  sustainable  over  the  long  term. 

Quickfixes  or  magic  bullets  are  not  sought 
but  rather  the  organization  constantly  develops 
its  members’  skills  and  capacities.  Changes 
therefore  are  evolutionary  and  thoughtful.  Short¬ 
term  needs  and  activities  are  balanced  with  a 
long-teim  view.  The  organization  focuses  on 
inclusion  rather  than  exclusion  and  makes  sure 
there  are  strong  links  between  each  program 
area.  For  example,  if  a  musician  is  brought  to 
town,  plan  with  the  artist  to  do  a  school  resi¬ 
dency,  visit  the  senior  center  or  nursing  home 
and/or  do  a  master  class  for  area  musicians.  This 
type  of  planning  creates  multiple  access  points  to 


an  organization’s  programs  and  enables  the 
participation  of  a  variety  of  community  organiza¬ 
tions  and  members  to  be  part  of  the  excitement  — 
hopefully  also  bringing  additional  resources  to  the 
table.  Not  only  is  a  program  diversified,  but 
resources  are  spread  out  so  if  there  is  a  shortfall  in 
one  area  the  program  will  not  be  crippled. 

Local  community  funding  becomes  the  base  of 
an  organization’s  support,  with  grants  helping  to 
develop  new  program  areas  or  partners.  Overall 
community  funding  opportunities  are  explored 
and  developed,  and  the  art  organization  envisions 
itself  to  be  part  of  a  community  ecosystem  rather 
than  an  isolated  group. 


What  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind  when 
trying  to  establish  an  equitable  partnership? 

The  National  Performance  Network/Dance 
Theatre  Workshop  recently  published  some 
information  on  Arts  Wire  dealing  with  that  very 
same  subject: 

1 .  Motivation  for  project/mission/goals. 

2.  Preliminary  meeting  with  the  directors  of  both 
organizations  including  the  program  directors 
and  program  staff  to  discuss  the  following: 

a.  identification  of  roles — program  staff, 
division  of  work 

b.  identifying  who  makes  the  artistic 
selections,  technical  support,  design, 
press  relations  and  residency  activities 


c.  bringing  the  artists  to  the  table  as  part  of 
the  process 

d.  establishing  a  budget  for  the  project  and 
procedure  for  amending  the  budget:  in¬ 
kind/profit/loss  distribution 

e.  collaborating  on  fund-raising 

f.  agreement  by  all  partners  on  who  pays 
for  what  line  items  for  the  project 

g.  completing  disclosure  of  all  proposals 
and  awards  for  the  project 

h.  establishing  roles  for  production  and 
presentation 

i.  establishing  roles  for  payment  for  artists 
and  related  production  and  marketing 

costs 

j.  establish  roles  for  requesting  grants  and 
the  final  reports 

3.  Agreement  for  equal  billing  as  co-presenters 
or  roles  suitable  for  each  institution. 

4.  Clarify  each  institution’s  need  for  financial 
support  to  carry  out  the  project  including 
program  service  support  (administrative 
overhead  as  it  relates  to  the  project;  office 
expenses  as  it  relates  to  the  project;  additional 
staff  for  project). 

5.  Agreed  upon  language  and  approach  with 
regard  to  the  press,  public  and  funders 
including  complimentary  tickets. 

6.  Clarify  participation  from  each  organization 
in  actual  running  of  the  project. 

7.  Establish  clear  evaluation  plan  by  all  part¬ 
ners,  and  timetable. 
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rom  where  we  sit 


Carleen  Layne, 

Accountant 

Since  the  last  time  we 
talked,  life  has  been 
moving  right  along.  We’ve 
been  kept  pretty  busy  with 
the  granting  session  in 
June,  fiscal  year  end  and 
gearing  up  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  and  being  audited.  The  latter  has  been 
much  easier  on  everyone  involved;  seems  like 
we’re  better  organized  and  they  have  more 
experience.  We’re  hopeful  the  results  of  the  audit 
will  be  very  favorable — we’ll  let  you  know  when 
we  know. 

1  attended  an  I-Power  training  session  while 
in  Salt  Lake  City  (free  to  state  agencies),  which 
we’ll  talk  more  about  as  we  implement  some  of 
those  ideas  here  in  the  agency.  The  trainer  was 
really  a  fireball  of  enthusiasm  and  remembered 
everyone’s  name — there  were  about  50  people  in 
the  room — which  made  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  “no  memory”  queen. 

Our  new  chair.  Bill  Frazier,  came  and  spent  a 
day  with  us.  It  was  great  to  visit  with  him.  He  has 
great  ideas  and  will  be  a  strong  catalyst  as  we 
embark  on  implementing  the  strategic  plan  and 
meeting  the  other  challenges  that  are  presenting 
themselves.  We’ll  miss  Larry  Williams  very 
much — what  a  gem  of  a  chair  he  has  been.  We 
have  been  so  fortunate  in  the  chairs  who  have 
served  the  arts  in  Montana — a  really  special 
group  of  folks. 

About  mid-month  I  attended  a  half-day 
televised  session  on  privatizing  government 
There  were  excellent  points  made  regarding 
increasing  customer  service  and  satisfaction.  We 
will  be  looking  at  this  area  with  the  Governor’s 
budget  office  in  the  very  near  future.  We’ve 
already  spent  some  time  with  our  new  budget 
analyst  from  the  Governor’s  office,  Curt  Nichols. 
He  seems  like  a  straight-shooter  and  gave  Arlynn 
and  I  some  good  ideas  for  evaluating  budgets  and 
plans  for  the  future.  Curt  replaces  Mary  LaFond, 
who  has  worked  with  us  for  many,  many  years. 
We  will  miss  Mary’s  hard  work  and  smiling  face 
and  wish  her  the  best. 

By  the  time  this  is  printed  I  will  just  be  back 
from  a  three-week  break  with  my  kids  and 
grandkid — everybody’s  coming  home  this  year. 
Hope  your  summer  was  as  great  as  I’m  sure  mine 
is  going  to  be.  Enjoy. 

I  Francesca  McLean, 

I  Director  of  Folklife 
I  Services 

July  and  August  have 
|  been  a  whirlwind  of 
activity.  Patricia  Sawin 
arrived  June  15  and 
j  immediately  went  to  work 
-  on  the  first  phase  of  our 
statewide  folk  arts  survey.  Our  first  trip  took  us 
to  Browning  to  meet  some  of  the  artists  working 
there.  The  next  week  was  spent  organizing 
materials  from  the  1979  fieldwork,  along  with 
contacts  I’ve  made  in  the  past  year. 

Patricia  then  took  off  for  the  Libby  area 
where  she  found  carvers,  quitters,  and  Chinese 
traditions,  among  other  heritages.  After  a  stop  in 
Kalispell,  we  joined  North  American  Indian 
Days  to  document  the  flow  and  flash  of  an 
intertribal  Pow  Wow.  The  next  weeks  found  us 
crossing  Montana  from  Shelby  to  Pryor,  includ¬ 
ing  a  visit  with  Wally  and  Ruth  McRae  and 
Jeannie  Garfield,  who  all  live  on  Rosebud  Creek, 
near  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  Both 
the  McRae  and  the  Philbrick  (Jeannie’ s  father) 
families  have  ranched  in  the  area  for  several 
generations  and  are  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  area. 

The  next  week  Patricia  headed  for  Bozeman. 
With  the  help  of  colleagues  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  she 
located  several  excellent  artists  including  a 


horsehair  hitcher,  bead  workers,  several  instru¬ 
ment  makers  and  a  pine  needle  basket  maker. 

While  Patricia  was  busy  in  Bozeman,  I  spent 
the  week  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  (through 
a  fully  paid  scholarship),  at  a  professional 
development  seminar  entitled  “Sustainable  Folk 
Arts  Programming.”  There  were  almost  40  in  the 
group  that  included  anthropologists,  historians, 
ethnographers  and  folklorists.  It  was  a  week  filled 
with  the  luxury  of  working  with  colleagues  on  the 
philosophical  and  practical  underpinnings  of  our 
discipline  and  the  impact  of  potential  changes  to 
our  federal  funding  structure. 

Her  last  week,  Patricia  discovered  the  wonder¬ 
ful  traditions  of  Anaconda’s  ethnic  communities 
and  then  joined  me  in  Missoula  where  I  was  part 
of  the  faculty  for  the  Montana  Heritage  Work¬ 
shop,  the  cultural  studies  project  funded  by  the 
Arthur  Ortenberg-Liz  Claiborne  Foundation.  We 
had  teachers  and  community  leaders  from 
Chester,  Broadus,  Corvallis,  St.  Ignatius,  Pryor 
and  Libby.  They  were  a  great  and  enthusiastic 
group. 

So  after  all  of  this,  I  am  exhausted  but  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Fieldwork  will  continue  in  the  eastern  third 
of  the  state  in  August  and  September.  In  the 
meantime,  I’ll  catch  up  on  the  office  work  and 
plan  for  the  next  round. 


Fran  Morrow, 

Director  of  Artist 
Services 

Community-based  AIS/C 
Residencies 

Hopefully,  residency 
sponsors  both  in  schools 
and  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  state  have  received  our  new,  flashy  “pink” 
Artists  in  Schools/Communities  (AIS/C)  roster 
and  guidelines.  I  would  like  to  encourage  commu¬ 
nities  to  think  about  sponsoring  a  residency  which 
can  occur  in  settings  including  hospitals,  commu¬ 
nity  or  day  care  centers,  juvenile  detention  centers 
or  treatment  programs,  prisons,  after-school 
programs,  parks  and  recreation  programs,  libraries 
and  residential  group  homes.  In  the  past,  many  of 
our  artist  residencies  have  provided  successful 
opportunities  for  school-based  residencies  (mostly 
benefiting  K-12  students),  but  we  are  hoping  to 
more  actively  involve  the  community  in  the 
AIS/C  residency  program.  We  want  parents  and 
other  community  members  to  have  the  chance  to 
directly  interact  with  the  AIS/C  artists.  This 
allows  them  an  increased  appreciation  for  what 
the  arts  can  contribute  to  children’s  education  by 
providing  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality  of 
arts  education  in  all  Montana  communities.  The 
next  application  postmark  deadline  for  short-term 
residencies  is  September  22. 

AIS/C  Special  Projects 

The  postmark  deadline  for  the  Artist  in 
Schools/Communities  (AIS/C)  special  projects 
grants  is  October  27,1995.  The  purpose  of  these 
grants  is  to  support  projects — other  than  artist 
residencies — which  make  arts  basic  to  education. 
These  grants  are  designed  to  provide  funding  for 
projects  with  specific  timelines  that  enable 
schools,  artists,  arts  organizations,  local  arts 
agencies  and  other  civic  groups  to  establish, 
expand  and  enhance  arts  curricula  or  assist  in 
establishing  ongoing  arts  education  programming 
in  local  schools.  The  AIS/C  special  projects  grants 
encourage  partnerships  between  schools  and 
organizations  to  advance  the  arts  in  education. 

Some  AIS/C  special  projects  which  have  been 
funded  in  the  past  are: 


•  Collaborative  arts  education  projects  between 
arts  and  educational  institutions,  organizations 
or  agencies:  Great  Falls  Symphony/Cascade 
Quartet  developed  a  school  program  which 
emphasized  music  from  diverse  cultures, 
giving  particular  attention  to  Native  American 
music. 

•  First-time  pilot  arts  education  in  schools  in 
visual  arts,  theater,  dance,  creative  writing. 


music  and  media  arts:  Archie  Bray  artists 
worked  in  Capital  High  School  classes  to 
introduce  art  and  World  Culture  students  to 
different  types  of  ceramic  arts  history  and  art 
forms. 

•  Curriculum  expansion,  enhancement  and 
implementation  for  making  arts  a  part  of  basic 
education:  Independent  School  District  #52 
teachers  collaborated  with  an  artist  to  develop 
an  instructional  model  which  helped  imple¬ 
ment  the  district’s  current  art  curriculum. 

Other  ideas  for  special  projects  are: 

•  an  arts  education  project  designed  for  at-risk 
populations;  and 

•  designing  and  implementing  an  advocacy 
program  to  increase  public  awareness  and 
support  for  basic  arts  education. 

Please  be  thinking  of  arts  education  projects. 

I’d  be  happy  to  discuss  your  ideas  with  you. 


Bill  Pratt,  Director 
of  Organizational 
Services 

By  the  time  you  read 
this  issue,  I  will  have 
returned  from  a  well- 
appreciated  vacation. 
Ready  to  face  the  Fall,  I 
imagine  I’ll  be  working 
with  many  of  you  as  we  create  strategies  and 
schemes  to  deal  with  shrinking  federal  dollars. 
One  strategy  that  is  being  explored  more  and 
more  involves  employing  professional  artists  in 
programs  dealing  with  a  variety  of  community 
social  issues.  This  allows  the  development  of 
long-term  partnerships  and  the  ability  to  access 
funding  sources  not  usually  tapped  by  arts 
organizations.  This  work  has  a  long  history 
(going  back  before  the  CETA  community  arts 
programs  of  the  1970s). 

A  wonderful  and  dynamic  spokesperson  for 
the  creative  energy  released  in  such  endeavors  is 
Bill  Cleveland,  who  was  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  conference  held  in 
Dickinson,  ND  in  June.  He  was  one  of  the  best 


speakers  I’ve  heard  —  combining  comments  and 
original  songs  he  wrote.  Mr.  Cleveland  estab¬ 
lished  the  California  Artists  in  Prisons  program 
and  is  the  author  of  Art  in  Other  Places,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Praeger.  For  those  of  you  wanting  to 
explore  this  “growth”  area,  I  highly  recommend 
you  get  your  local  library  to  order  a  copy  this 
book  or  get  it  through  Interlibrary  Loan. 

In  the  spirit  of  reaching  nontraditional 
audiences,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  funded  two 
organizations  —  the  Missoula  Cultural  Council 
and  Growth  Thru  Art  in  Billings  —  to  support 
programs  that  work  with  low-income  and 
disabled  people  in  their  communities.  The 
Missoula  Cultural  Council  will  offer  an  Arts 
Access  Card  to  provide  ticket,  fee  and  tuition 
discounts  to  low-income  residents.  The  program 
is  being  developed  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  its 
Access  Committee.  Contact  Barbara  Koostra  at 
721-9620. 


Growth  Thru  Art’s  Artreach  program  will 
work  to  include  people  with  disabilities  in 
cultural  events;  provide  instruction  and  training  to 
people  with  disabilities,  caregivers,  social  service 
providers,  family  members  and  volunteers  on 
how  to  access  events,  attend  events  and  evaluate 
cultural  experiences;  facilitate  and  coordinate 
transportation  to  cultural  events  for  people  with 
disabilities  and  provide  a  model  for  replication  in 
other  communities.  Contact  Allan  Lenhardt  at 
252-8836. 


I’d  like  to  use  this  column  to  highlight 
projects  and  programs  that  creatively  use  and 
identify  new  resources,  develop  new  partnerships, 
explore  technology  and  generally  help  expand  the 
survival  capacity  of  Montana  Arts  organizations. 
We  all  have  so  much  to  learn  from  each  other.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  and  telling  your  stories. 
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Photo  Video  for 
Visual  Artists 

The  Idaho  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Arts  has 
completed  an  instruc¬ 
tional  video  entitled 
“How  to  Photograph 
Your  Art  Using 
Natural  Light.”  Nearly 
20  minutes  in  length, 
the  video  presents  the 
main  elements 
necessary  to  produce 
a  quality,  35mm  slide 
portfolio  of  an  artist’s 
work  using  natural 
light.  The  objective  of 
the  video  is  to 
eliminate  photo¬ 
graphic  variables  so 
artists  can  produce 
and  evaluate  their 
slides  carefully  to 
make  sure  they  are 
the  best  they  can  be. 

Competent 
photography  of  an 
artist’s  work  can  make 
the  difference 
between  his  or  her 
work  being  accepted 
or  rejected  in  galleries 
and  museums  or  In 
receiving  grants  or 
fellowships. 

The  video  was 
produced  by  the 
Commission  Artist 
Services  Program  and 
Launching  Dog 
Productions,  in 
association  with 
Televisionary.  Support 
for  the  project  was 
provided  by  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

Cost  Is  $19.95. 
Contact  the  Idaho 
Commission  on  the 
Arts,  PO  Box  83720, 
Boise,  ID  83720-0008 
or  call  (208)  334-21 19. 
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MAC  Strategic 
Plan  Available 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  has  completed 
its  Strategic  Plan  for 
fiscal  years  1 996- 1 999. 
To  receive  a  copy  of 
the  plan,  contact  MAC 
at  316  North  Park 
Avenue,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201;  or  call 
(406)  444-6430. 


X 

X  X 

X  X 

X  X 


MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


Strategic  Plan 

1996-1999 


Effective  Advocacy  =  Effective  Truth-Telling 


The  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  recently  participated  in  a 
briefing  on  media  preparation  and  message  development  led  by  Judy 
Leon,  vice  president  of  Powell  Tate,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  public  relation 
firm.  The  following  narrative  offers  a  method  for  developing  effective 
messages  and  a  very  useful  exercise  for  countering  with  the  truth  the 
negative  messages  often  used  by  the  media  and  arts  opponents. 

During  the  last  five  years,  support  of  the  arts  has  been  part  of  a 
vigorous  and  sometimes  bitter  debate.  Taking  the  temperature  of  issues 


and  assessing  where  your  organization  stands  in  the  debate  is  a  crucial 
element  in  adequate  preparation. 

Delivering  public  messages  through  the  media  or  accepting  media 
requests  for  interviews  involves  a  certain  risk.  The  risk  varies  depending 
on  the  type  of  information  requested  and  the  format  of  the  request  or 
interview.  Given  the  current  environment,  media  interviews  generally  fall 
between  the  persuasive  and  crisis  range  for  arts  advocates  on  the  adjacent 
scale. 


Low  Risk 

GENERAL: 

Addresses  a  view  point — background  information  for  feature  or  news  story. 
Interviewee  usually  in  control  of  message. 

Low  to  Medium  Risk 

PERSUASIVE: 

Two  or  more  conflicting  viewpoints  are  being  addressed.  Failure  to  get  your 
best  message  out  gives  an  opponent  an  opening  to  exploit. 

Medium  to  High  Risk 

CRISIS: 

Preexisting  negative  information  on  your  issue  is  already  out  there.  Little 
control  over  shaping  message;  often  your  response  is  reactive  and  defensive. 

INVESTIGATIVE:  The  reporter  has  a  prosecutorial  thesis — you  have  no  control  over  content  or 
High  Risk  message  of  story. 


Defining  your  message 

Since  the  debate  began  on  public  arts  funding,  arts  advocates  have 
faced  an  articulate  opposition  with  a  focused  message.  How  do  arts 
advocates  best  address  these  opposing  viewpoints  and  get  their  best 
message  out?  Leam  to  anticipate  opponents’  messages  by  assessing 
your  own  weaknesses  and  identifying  potential  threats.  Set  up  a  four- 


part  grid  in  which  you  list  your  issue  strengths,  weaknesses  and  identifying 
potential  threats. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  recognize  that  arts  advocates  and  their 
opponents  define  reality  differently  and  use  certain  key  words  to  support 
their  messages.  Examples  of  these  key  words  are  included  below. 


Opponents  Arts  Advocates 


Elitist 

Anti-family 

Diverse 

Economic  investment 

Anti-religion 

Counterculture 

Tolerant 

Cost  effective 

Obscene 

Blasphemous 

Creative 

Family  oriented 

Frill 

Special  interest 

Arts  as  R  &  D 

Catalyst  for  investment 

Pro  community 

Pro  kids 

The  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  However,  it  does  represent  a 
number  of  buzzwords  used  by  the  opposition  and  arts  advocates  to 
characterize  their  messages.  Once  you  have  drawn  up  your  list,  match 
the  words  or  phrases  that  offset  those  of  your  opponents.  In  matching 
your  words  to  theirs  you  also  can  identify  potential  gaps — where  no 
match  exists — in  your  message. 


Packaging  your  message 

The  next  step  is  to  package  these  truths  so  that  it  becomes  consum¬ 
able — a  message  that  the  average  citizen  can  easily  hear,  see  and 
recognize.  To  do  this  take  the  words  you  have  just  listed,  and  use  them 


For  example:  elitist  is  countered  by  accessible,  diverse  and  tolerant; 

frill  is  countered  by  economic  investment  and  cost-effective; 
anti-family  is  countered  by  family-oriented;  and 
counter  culture  is  countered  by  pro-community. 

These  words  and  phrases  become  the  building  blocks  for  positive 
messages  to  support  the  case  for  public  arts  support — the  truth  about  arts. 


to  help  identify  weaknesses,  strengths,  threats  and  opportunities  on  the 
issue.  This  distillation  process  is  oudined  below,  using  the  arts  as  an 
example. 


Weaknesses 

Art  is  subjective 

Art  is  by  nature  often  controversial 

Strengths 

Community  identity — cultural  enrichment 

Access — most  Americans  now  enjoy  culture  that  once 
only  was  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy 

Threats 

Powerful  and  articulate  opposition 

Opportunities 

Economic  benefits — jobs,  training 

Community  based 

Framing  the  T ruth 

Once  you  have  competed  your  grid,  choose  those  strengths  that 
yield  your  best  messages.  Refine  them  so  that  your  message  is  short, 
sweet  and  memorable;  in  other  words,  consumable. 

Using  the  above  examples  the  potential  message  could  include  the 
following  points: 

Arts  build  communities — cultural  identity  and  enrichment 

Arts  invest  in  America — economic  benefits 

Arts  for  everyone — access 

Each  of  your  messages  should  address  those  issues  and  questions 
(threats)  raised  by  the  opposition,  for  example: 

Why  should  my  tax  dollars  pay  for  art? 

The  arts  are  elitist. 

The  NEA  funds  offensive  art. 

Tactics 

•  Answer  the  first  question  with  your  best  message  and  information  to 
support  it.  This  is  your  lead — make  it  effective. 

•  Isolate  any  negative  aspects  of  your  opponents’  message.  Don’t  allow 
the  opposition  to  define  the  issue  with  limited  examples. 

•  Keep  the  debate  on  your  terms  and  use  your  language.  Return  to  your 
message  by  using  bridges:  “The  issue  is....  The  fact  is....  What  we  need 
to  remember....  What’s  at  stake  is...” 

Conclusion 

Once  you  have  identified  and  refined  your  message,  use  it.  Use 
anecdotes  to  buttress  your  case  and  aggressively  market  your  message 
and  anecdotes — editorials,  op-eds,  press  back  grounders,  speeches,  etc. 

Keep  in  mind  that  each  charge  or  negative  media  piece  by  the  opposition  is 
an  opportunity  for  arts  advocates  to  get  their  message  out. 
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In  June  1995,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  awarded  10  Individual  Artist  Fellowships  for  1995-96.  This  issue  features 
Composer  Eric  Funk  of  Bozeman  and  Visual  Artist  Richard  Swanson  of  Helena. 


MAC  Peer 
Consulting 
Brochure 
Also  Available 


CONSULTING 

NETWORK 


The  Montana  Arts 
Council  has  also 
published  Its  Peer 
Consulting  Network 
brochure.  Get  the 
scoop  on  how  you  can 
hire  a  peer  consultant 
for  your  group  or 
organization.  To 
receive  a  copy  of  the 
brochure,  contact 
MAC  at:  316  North 
Park  Avenue,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201;  or  call 
(406)  444-6430. 


Richard  Swanson, Visual  Arts 


While  it’s  through  the  art  of  ceramics  that  Richard  Swanson  makes  his 
living,  he  spends  much  of  his  time  these  days  surrounded  by  materials 
that  have  brought  him  new  inspiration. 

Items  such  as  cloth,  screen,  sawdust,  sticks,  peat  moss  and  straw  have 
inspired  him  to  design  and  build  large  sculptures,  which  seem  to  embody 
the  vitality  and  rhythms  of  prairie,  ranch  and  woodlands.  Experiencing  a 
real  “materials  high,”  Richard  says  he  is  learning  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  natural  tendencies  of  these  materials.  “I  enjoy  making  them  do  the 
unexpected.” 

The  decision  to  try  out  new  mediums  came  about  as  a  result  of 
Richard’s  desire  to  create  larger  sculptures.  “It  just  never  made  sense  to 
do  it  in  ceramics,”  he  said.  Instead,  he  began  exploring  new  materials 
and  was  hooked.  “The  associations  they  inspire,  their  varied  texture  and 
simple,  but  rich,  palette  seem  just  right  for  the  organic  explorations  that 
have  carried  over  from  my  preceding  work  with  higher  tech  materials.” 

While  it  is  not  his  desire  to  mimic  the  natural  world,  there  are 
unmistakable  correlations  between  the  images  Richard’s  sculptures 
evoke  and  the  arid  prairies,  foothills  and  forests,  as  well  as  the  flora  and 
fauna  that  inhabit  them.  He  also  points  out  that  there  seem  to  be  refer¬ 
ences  to  human  anatomy  in  his  latest  work,  which  in  part  comes  from  the 
way  stuffed  cloth  puffs  and  folds,  bringing  about  surprising  similarities 
between  the  human  body  and  landscapes. 

Richard  utilizes  installations  to  display  his  work — a  format  which  has 
helped  him  emphasize  themes  of  rhythm  and  repetition.  “Carrying  these 
themes  between  sculptures  and  extending  them  to  surrounding  space 
allows  me  to  create  a  meaningful  context  for  the  individual  sculptures 
that  is  analogous  to  the  way  varied  flora  interact  to  create  a  woodland 
environment.” 

The  interactive  possibilities  of  Richard’s  works  has  led  to  collabora¬ 
tions  with  dance  companies.  Along  with  Amy  Ragsdale,  artistic  director 
of  the  University  of  Montana’s  Montana  Transport  Company,  the  two 
have  completed  four  dance  collaborations.  In  these  pieces  the  dancers 
animate  the  sculptures  and  the  sculptures  aid  the  dancers  in  the  illusion 
of  defying  gravity.  “These  collaborations  are  such  a  high  for  me.  We 
bring  something  so  different  to  the  process.” 

Richard  said  he  would  like  to  continue  with  the  dance  collaborations, 
and  recendy  has  also  begun  a  new  exploration — placing  his  sculptures 
into  the  world  of  their  origin,  where  they  can  rise  out  of  and  dance  across 
the  landscape.  For  Richard,  placing  his  forms  outdoors  is  a  completion 
of  what  seems  a  natural  cycle.  And  as  he  continues  to  explore  the 
seemingly  endless  possibilities  for  his  sculptures,  above  all  he  just  wants 
to  be  able  to  “keep  things  interesting  and  not  to  limit  myself.” 


Richard  Swanson  with  Prairie  Kelp,  cloth  and  straw,  1994. 


Eric  Funk,  Music 


Eric  Funk  is  a  composer  of  extraordinary  talent 
and  great  success. 

Bom  in  Deer  Lodge,  Eric  studied  composi¬ 
tion  with  Tomas  Svoboda  and  Sandor  Veress  at 
Portland  State  University  and  with  Krzysztopf 
Penderecki  at  Yale  University.  Since  1985,  he 
has  lived  in  Bozeman,  where  he  teaches  at  his 
private  studio  and  at  Montana  State  University. 

In  his  28  years  of  composing,  Eric  has 
developed  an  impressive  catalog,  containing  70 
works,  comprising  eight  works  for  orchestra, 
nine  concertos,  five  ballet  scores,  two  operas, 
three  large  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  three 
works  for  brass  ensemble  and  numerous 
chamber  works  for  various  ensemble  and  solo 
instruments.  But  perhaps  what  this  winner  of  7 
ASCAP  Standard  Awards  is  best  known  for  in 
Montana  is  his  composition  of  the  1989  opera 
“Pamelia,”  which  commemorated  the  Centen¬ 
nial  of  the  Northern  Plains  states. 

His  compositions  range  in  style,  some 
obtuse,  some  abstract.  With  Eastern  Block 
composers  as  his  teachers  and  mentors,  Eric 
learned  early  on  that  writing  music  is  a  very 
high  art  and  trained  to  compose  pieces  that 
would  last  for  a  long  time.  When  left  to  his  own  free  range  of  compos¬ 
ing,  he  describes  his  music  as  expressionistic — avant  garde,  but  not 
coldhearted. 

Eric  says  his  real  breakthrough  as  a  composer  came,  oddly  enough, 
at  a  time  when  he  found  great  difficulty  in  writing  music.  In  1988  he 
was  struck  down  with  a  progressive  chronic  neurological  disease, 
which  left  him  wheelchair-bound  for  four  years.  “The  music  in  my 
head  became  completely  silenced.  It  was  incredibly  frustrating.”  But 
despite  a  prognosis  that  this  disease  would  eventually  take  his  life,  Eric 
made  a  miraculous  recovery  instead.  “As  I  started  to  pull  out  of  it,  the 


music  started  to  come  back  to  me,  and  it  was 
stronger  than  ever.” 

Since  that  time,  Eric  has  enjoyed  much 
success.  He  co-founded  the  Gallatin  Chamber 
Orchestra  in  1994,  of  which  he  serves  as 
musical  director.  He  collaborated  with  the 
Moscow  String  Quartet,  that  was  premiered  his 
String  Quartets  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  Premiering  that 
same  year  was  his  Oboe  Concerto,  written  for 
virtuoso  Cynthia  Green  Libby,  and  his 
“Sequentia,”  a  song  cycle  for  contralto  and 
chamber  ensemble  on  poems  by  Paul  Celan.  In 
December  1994,  he  recorded  four  works  for 
orchestra  with  the  Prague  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra,  with  a  1995  release  on  CD  by  Master 
Musicians  Collective.  Also  in  1994,  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  massive  score  of  “Mandel’shtam:  A 
Valediction  to  the  20th  Century,”  a  work  in  five 
movements  for  double  chorus  and  double 
orchestra  with  string  quartet  solo,  based  on 
poems  by  the  Russian  poet  Osip  Mandel’shtam, 
commissioned  by  the  Gallatin  Performing  Arts 
Center  for  the  opening  of  their  new  hall  in  1997. 

This  September,  Eric  has  been  invited  to 
attend  the  premiere  of  his  Symphony  No.  3, 
“Hradcany,”  in  Dvorak  Hall  in  Prague.  And  in  the  summer  1996,  he 
will  spend  three  months  in  Brandenburg,  Germany,  as  part  of  a  residen¬ 
tial  fellowship  where  he  will  compose  an  opera,  “Gorbachev  and 
Yeltsin,”  at  the  Castle  Wiepersdorf  near  Potsdam. 

Of  his  success,  Eric  says  he’s  had  some  lucky  breaks,  but  he  also 
thinks  living  in  Montana  has  played  a  crucial  role.  “Living  in  New 
York  I  probably  wouldn’t  have  been  given  some  of  the  same  opportuni¬ 
ties.  But  coming  out  of  Montana,  I’m  somewhat  of  an  enigma  and  that 
seems  to  spark  interest.” 
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Art  Makes 

Quality 

Communities 

“Successful  businesses 
do  more  than  simply 
pass  through  a 
community.  We  have 
a  vested  interest  in 
living  where  the 
quality  of  life  attracts 
the  very  best  employ¬ 
ees,  customers, 
suppliers  and  govern¬ 
ment,  academic  and 
civic  leaders.  It  is 
inconceivable  that 
such  quality  can  exist 
wherever  the  arts  are 
silent.’* 

— A.  Thomas  Young, 
Executive  Vice 
President,  Lockheed 
Martin  Corporation 


Why  Montana  Said  ‘No’  to  Goals  2000  Funding 


Education  Goals  and  Standards 

The  National  Education  Goals  from  Goals  2000:  Educating  America  Act  (Public 

Law  1 03-227)  are: 

By  the  year  2000... 

Goal  I :  All  children  in  America  will  start  school  ready  to  leam. 

Goal  2:  The  high  school  graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent. 

Goal  3:  All  students  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  1 2  having  demonstrated 
competency  over  challenging  subject  matter  including  English, 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  language,  civics  and  government, 
economics,  arts,  history  and  geography,  and  evdry  school  in  America 
will  ensure  that  all  students  learn  to  use  their  minds  well,  so  they  may 
be  prepared  for  responsible  citizenship,  further  learning,  and  produc¬ 
tive  employment  in  our  nation’s  modem  economy. 

Goal  4:  The  nation's  teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs  for  the 

continued  improvement  of  their  professional  skills  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  instruct  and 
prepare  all  American  students  for  the  next  century. 

Goal  5:  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement. 

Goal  6:  Every  adult  American  will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Goal  7:  Every  school  in  the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs,  violence,  and 
unauthorized  presence  of  firearms  and  alcohol  and  will  offer  a 
disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learning. 

Goal  8:  Every  school  will  promote  partnerships  that  will  increase  parental 

involvement  and  participation  in  promoting  the  social,  emotional,  and 
academic  growth  of  children. 


by  Fran  Morrow 

Last  week  I  received  a  call 
from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  (NEA)  Arts  in 
Education  office  asking  me  if  I 
would  write  an  article 
explaining  why  Montana 
legislators  during  the  1995 
session  voted  to  deny  authority 
for  the  Montana  Office  of 
Public  Instruction  to  distribute/ 
expend  Goals  2000  funding 
during  the  biennium.  After  I 
answered  a  quick  “sure”  and 
hung  up  the  phone,  I  realized 
that  this  indeed  would  not  be 
an  easy  task.  Since  I  have  also 
been  asked  the  same  question 
by  other  concerned  people 
around  the  state,  I  will  try  to 
give  you  a  brief  background  on 
the  Goals  2000  initiative  and 
the  Montana  legislative 
decision. 

On  March  31,  1994 
President  Bill  Clinton  signed 
into  law  the  Goals  2000: 

Educate  America  Act,  a  federal 
education  reform  program 
started  during  the  Bush 
administration.  Both  houses  of 
Congress  passed  this 
legislation  by  roughly  a  3  to  1 
vote  in  each  house  with  strong 
bipartisan  support.  The  Act 
was  backed  by  almost  all 
major  national  parent, 
education  and  business 
organizations.  The  federal 
government  hoped  to  serve  as 
a  partner  to  support  and 
strengthen  local  and  state 
educational  improvement  efforts.  The  law 
requires  that  at  least  60  percent  of  a  state’s  first- 
year  funds  go  to  local  education  agencies  and 
individual  schools,  with  the  percentage 
increasing  to  at  least  90  percent  in  future  years. 

In  order  to  receive  initial  Goals  2000  funding, 
states  were  asked  to  submit  a  brief  application 
describing  how  improvement  plans  will  be 
developed,  how  subgrants  will  be  made  to 
communities  and  how  to  use  technology  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning.  The  Office  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Governor’s  Office 
applied  for  money  to  fund  the  initiative  called 
“The  Montana  Plan:  Making  Good  Schools 
Better.”  Montana  was  awarded  $449,712  to 
implement  the  first  year  of  The  Montana  Plan. 

Both  Goals  2000  and  the  voluntary  National 
Standards  for  Arts  Education  were  developed  to 
open  new  pathways  for  education  reform  and 
provide  opportunities  for  the  arts  to  become  part 
of  the  core  of  education.  The  National  Education 
Goals  provide  a  national  vision  of  what  we  must 
strive  to  achieve  by  the  year  2000.  In  Goal  3,  the 
arts  are  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  core 
curriculum  areas  to  provide  students  with  a  well- 
rounded  education.  In  March  1994,  the  National 
Standards  for  Arts  Education  was  presented  to 
the  secretary  of  education  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  set  a  high  benchmark  for  what  every 
young  American  should  know  and  be  able  to  do 
in  the  arts.  As  Jane  Alexander,  NEA  chair,  said 
about  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education, 
“Just  as  artists  set  for  themselves  standards  for 
excellence,  so  have  we  set  for  our  children 
academic  standards  for  excellence  in  the  arts.” 

As  an  advocate  for  arts  in  education,  it 
seemed  to  me  like  “the  best  of  times.” 

That  was  until  April  1995,  when  the  Montana 
House  and  Senate  in  House  Bill  2  voted  to  deny 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  the  authority  to 
distribute/expend  Goals  2000  funding  during  the 
biennium.  I  must  admit  I  was  taken  aback  by  the 
legislative  decision.  Having  read  and  carefully 


studied  the  National  Goals,  I  was  anticipating  the 
chance  for  Montana  schools,  if  they  were 
interested,  to  make  their  schools  better  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  apply  for  money  to  implement 
their  local  educational  reforms.  Because  it  was  the 
initial  planning  year  of  the  Montana  Plan,  there 
promised  to  be  extensive  dialogue  throughout  the 
state  about  education  goals  and  standards.  As  with 
most  teachers,  parents  and  concerned  citizens  who 
were  excited  by  the  potential  to  make  changes  in 
their  local  schools,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
legislators’  decision  which  refused  to  let 
Montana’s  state  educational  agency  participate  in 
a  time  of  major  national  educational  reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  having  had  the  time  to  sit  back  and  assess 
the  situation,  I  am  trying  to  understand  what 
happened.  Here  are  a  few  of  my  observations: 

Communication  and  timing:  One  of  the  most 
difficult  things  about  the  implementation  of  any 
new  idea  is  making  sure  the  people  involved  in  the 
process  (in  this  case  teachers,  students, 
administrators,  local  community  members,  school 
board  members  and  the  legislators  who  vote  on 
educational  issues)  have  a  clear  understanding 
about  the  topic  and  that  there  is  ample  time  to 
discuss  those  ideas.  As  we  all  know,  this  is  not  an 
easy  task  in  a  state  as  large  as  Montana.  There  was 
not  enough  information  about  Goals  2000 
available  to  the  different  communities  across 
Montana  and  the  time  to  distribute  the  information 
was  cut  short  by  the  legislative  decision. 

Fear  of  standards:  Some  individuals  feel  that 
any  enactment  of  national  educational  standards 
and  goals  means  the  loss  of  state  and  local 
freedom.  “We  do  not  want  the  federal  government 
telling  us  what  to  do”  was  a  message  heard 
throughout  our  past  legislative  session.  Many 
people  do  not  understand  that  it  is  their  local 
school  boards  who  set  the  education  standards 
within  their  schools.  For  example,  voluntary 
National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  as  written 
by  the  consortium  of  National  Arts  Education 


Associations  made  up  of 
teachers  and  administrators 
throughout  the  United 
States — not  by  the  federal 
government.  The  local 
school  districts  can  use  the 
National  Standards  for  Arts 
Education  as  a  tool  or  guide 
as  they  develop  their  own 
standards  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  in  their 
communities. 

The  difficulty  of 
implementing  change: 
Education  is  always  going 
through  changes  and  it  is 
important  that  it  does 
because  the  world  is 
constantly  changing.  Many 
Montana  educators  are 
aware  of  this  and  work  hard 
to  set  higher  standards  to 
help  students  and  themselves 
prepare  to  live  productively 
in  this  ever-changing  world. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  do  with 
the  budget  constraints  facing 
most  Montana  schools. 
Losing  an  opportunity  to 
apply  for  federal  education 
reform  funding  will  no  doubt 
slow  the  process. 

The  political  arena:  In 
May,  the  Bozeman 
Chronicle  printed  an  opinion 
piece  by  Rep.  Jack  Wells  (R- 
Bozeman),  which  stated: 
“Probably  the  most 
important  reason  for 
rejecting  Goals  2000  is  to 
keep  the  federal  government 
from  having  a  direct  impact 
on  our  schools  in  Montana. 
We  did  not  want  Montana  schools  to  be  lured 
into  a  program  wherein  federal  requirements 
would  be  imposed  on  our  objectives, 
curriculum,  accreditation  standards,  etc.  The 
taxpayers  of  Montana  deserve  a  better  deal  for 
their  money.  They  should  be  more  attentive  to 
what  has  gone  on  in  the  past  to  bring  us  to  such 
a  costly  point  in  our  education  system,  rather 
that  worrying  about  our  refusal  to  accept  a  mere 
$6.5  million  in  federal  funds  over  the  next  two 
years.” 

This  sentiment  for  less  government  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  legislative  session 
impacting  not  only  federal  education  funding 
but  state  funding  as  well.  The  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  (OPI)  not  only  lost  the  authority  to 
distribute  and  expend  Goals  2000  funding 
during  the  biennium,  but  also  endured  extensive 
budget  cuts.  The  legislature  targeted  OPI’s 
Division  of  Basic  Education  and  in  the 
reorganization  of  this  department  all  of  the 
academic  discipline  specialist  positions  were 
eliminated  including  Julie  Smith,  the  Arts 
Education  Specialist — a  setback  to  Montana’s 
arts  in  education. 

What  will  happen  next?  Montanans  tend  to 
be  determined  individualists.  People  who  feel 
strongly  about  educational  reform  will  make  it 
happen  in  their  local  communities. 

Implementing  change  takes  time,  and  funding 
helps,  but  money  is  not  the  only  factor  necessary 
to  make  schools  better.  Parts  of  the  National 
Education  Goals  and  the  voluntary  National 
Standards  for  Arts  Education  can  be 
implemented  in  local  schools  without  the  federal 
dollars.  I  urge  you  to  become  an  active  voice 
within  you r  own  community.  Arts  associations, 
educators,  parents,  artists  and  arts  organizations 
can  provide  leadership  by  suggesting  quality  art 
initiatives  in  your  schools  or  district.  The  task  is 
to  build  support  for  high  student  achievement 
and  quality  education,  by  developing  strong 
partnerships.  As  my  mom  (mother  of  eleven) 
would  say,  “No  one  said  it  would  be  easy.” 
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Tribal  Arts  Education  Project 


Wilma  Simon-Matte,  Tribal  Arts  Education  Project  Coordinator 


The  Tribal  Arts  Education  Project  has  adjourned 
for  the  1994-95  academic  year  at  four  tribal 
colleges  in  the  state.  High  congratulations  and 
deep  thanks  to  all  people  who  supported  the 
effort  to  make  arts  education  a  reality  for  Native 
youth  in  our  reservation  communities.  We’ve 
had  a  lot  of  paper  hoops  and  forms  to  surpass  in 
order  to  implement  this  concept  but  tribal  college 
personnel  and  community  resource  people  have 
risen  to  the  effort  The  following  are  short 
descriptions  of  our  first  year  initiatives.  Well 
done. 

Dull  Knife  Memorial  College 

At  Lame  Deer,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Youth 
Drama  Club  Project  teaches  youth  about  Chey¬ 
enne  history,  culture  and  theater  arts.  One  of  the 
original  goals  was  to  write  a  play  depicting  the 
Cheyenne  Outbreak  at  Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska. 
In  the  summer  of  1877, 972  Cheyenne  were 
taken  from  their  homeland.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Dull  Knife  and  Little  Wolf,  about  300 
Cheyenne  left  to  return  to  their  home  in  Montana 
in  one  of  the  greatest  epic  flights  of  all  history. 
For  the  Youth  Drama  Club  members  and  adults 
that  accompanied  the  youth  in  the  research  trip  to 
Fort  Robinson  last  October  1994,  the  trip  was  a 
deeply  meaningful  and  emotional  journey  that 
kindled  a  desire  to  leant  more  and  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  sacrifice  of  their  Cheyenne  ancestors. 

This  has  become  a  community  affair  involv¬ 
ing  the  college,  the  Board  of  Health,  Lame  Deer 
School,  the  clinic,  BIA  and  Indian  Health 
Services.  Many  derivative  activities  evolved  as  a 
result  of  the  collaborative  interest.  Speakers  such 
as  Brian  Frejo,  Kimberly  Norris,  John  Potter, 

John  McDermott,  Charlie  Bear  Comes  Out, 
Vernon  Sooktis  and  Clifford  Long  Sioux  were 
presented  to  help  fill  in  the  blanks  in  history, 
culture  and  theater  an.  This  has  been  a  year  of 
response  by  the  youth  who  want  to  eventually 
present  the  Cheyenne  Outbreak  drama  play. 

Many  people  were  responsible  for  shaping  this 
year  and  they  include  Kay  Carlson,  Kenn 
Bisonette,  Rick  Robinson,  David  Means,  Lynda 
Limberhand,  Lydia  Green,  Madry  Jean  Spang, 
Patti  Shaw,  Carol  McGlynn  and  Janet 
Hincberich. 

Salish  Kootenai  College 

The  Upward  Bound  Program  at  Salish 
Kootenai  College  took  on  new  meaning  when 
nine  students  wrapped  themselves  in  their  tribal 
regalia  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The 
communities  of  Arlee,  Ronan,  Poison,  St. 

Ignatius  and  Two  Eagle  River  School  have 
produced  some  outstanding  young  people  in 


Northern  Cheyenne  community  members  come  together  to  participate  in  a  healing  journey 
in  commemoration  of  the  Fort  Robinson  Outbreak. 


designer  beads.  I  did  hear  about  one  student  who 
stirred  up  some  interest  at  home  while  making  his 
traditional  men’s  outfit.  An  uncle  began  to  share 
historical  and  cultural  bits  of  data  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  intrigue  got  the  best  of  him.  As  uncle’s 
relations  had  explained  things  to  him,  so  should 
the  nephew  know  these  things.  All  of  this  was  a 
revelation  to  the  young  Upward  Bound  student. 
This  program  is  to  prepare  our  youth  for  higher 
education,  and  in  this  case,  the  double  standard  of 
Native  and  Anglo  values  worked  on  the  positive. 
The  nine  students  who  completed  their  outfits 
will  be  effective  role  models  for  students  who 
join  the  tribal  arts  education  project  in  the  fall  of 
1995.  Thanks  to  Linda  King,  Nicole  Antone  and 
Heather  Thorsrud  for  the  guidance  and  support. 

Blackfeet  Community  College 

At  the  completion  of  the  college  year,  a  large 
cultural  gathering  was  organized  to  celebrate 
“Days  of  the  Blackfeet.”  One  day  was  dedicated 
to  Native  Art  in  which  various  community 
members  shared  information  about  the  tipi 
(NIITOYIS).  Anna  BullShoe,  Mary  MacPlume, 
Alvin  Crawford,  Bill  Powell  and  Eugene  Ground 
gave  a  sensitive  and  comprehensive  discussion  of 
the  construction  ceremonies  and  stories.  Sheridan 
and  Sheldon  Ground  and  the  Young  Eagle 
Dancers  exhibited  dancing  styles. 

Special  thanks  to  George  and  Mollie  Kicking 
Woman,  Forrest  Little  Dog,  Clarence 
WhiteGrass,  Larry  Grounds,  Kenneth  Old  Person, 
Paul  Old  Chief,  Fred  Horn,  John  Murray  Don 
Pepion,  May  Calf  Boss  Ribs,  Mollie  BullShoe, 
Victor  Running  Crane,  Mike  Swims  Under,  Joe 


Swims  Under,  Peter  Tatsey,  Jack  Vaile,  and  Peter 
Villa  who  helped  weave  some  incredible 
Blackfeet  culture  into  the  day  for  the  students  and 
teachers  present. 

The  ten  pioneer  school  district  teachers  who 
took  the  college  courses  this  past  year  have  been 
handed  a  wealth  of  information  about  Blackfeet 
society.  Their  classrooms  will  be  a  community 
vehicle  for  Blackfeet  reinforcement  in  the  tribal 
arts  as  new  and  exciting  lesson  plans  take  shape 
for  the  coming  academic  year. 

Fort  Belknap  College 

Greg  Talks  Different  said  it  was  a  honor  to  be 
able  to  share  his  father’s  songs  around  the 
celebration  drum  with  young  people  coming  up 
through  school  at  Hays  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Hays 
Bilingual  Program  and  Minerva  Alien,  A1 
Chandler  and  cultural  resource  people  like  Greg 
modeled  generations  of  respect  for  the  Gros 
Ventre  songs. 

The  Fort  Belknap  College  also  provided  young 
people  ages  8-15  with  the  opportunity  to  do  some 
creative  writing  at  the  Red  Whip  Center.  Instruc¬ 
tor  Kay  Silk  called  on  community  resource  people 
to  come  share  the  stories  so  that  the  young  people 
could  hear  the  cultural  ideals  firsthand.  A  slow 
start  in  February  was  overshadowed  by  the  end  of 
the  project  year.  Well  received,  the  college  will 
continue  on  a  similar  format  for  next  year. 
Ramona  Horn,  Mary  John  Taylor,  Kay  Silk,  A1 
Chandler,  Greg  Talks  Different  and  Minerva 
Allen  were  wonderful  catalysts  for  cultural 
transfer.  We  hope  to  see  you  all  in  the  Fall. 


Students  with  Music  Study  Compared  to  Those  Without 


I. 


Comparison  of  1 993  SAT  scores 
for  students  who  had  course-work/ 
experience  in  Music  Performance 
vs.  students  without. 


2. 


500- 


Comparison  of  I  993  SAT  scores 
for  students  who  had  coursework 
in  Music  Appreciation  vs.  students 
without. 


500 


•  •  Comparison  of  1 993  SAT  scores 
for  students  who  had  4  years  or 
more  study  in  the  arts  vs.  students 
without  arts  study. 
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Source:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 


Who’s  Using 
the  Internet 

The  University  of 
Michigan  Business 
School  has  issued  its 
third  report  regarding 
World  Wide  Web 
users,  thefr  habits  and 
opinions. 

1 .  The  average  age 
was  found  to  be  35 
and  the  average 
income  $69,000. 

2.  More  than  one- 
half  of  responders 
access  the  Internet  by 
subscribing  through  a 
private  Internet 
access  provider. 
Internet  access  Is 
down  to  only  27 
percent  via 
educational 
Institutions. 

3.  Using  the  Web  to 
find  entertainment 
and  factual  materials, 
Including  E-zines  and 
E-papers  are  the  most 
popular  activities. 
Reference  is  #1 .  No 
surprise,  the  most 
popular  categories  for 
online  products  are 
software,  hardware, 
books  and  music. 
Products  under  $50 
enjoy  a  big  edge 
compared  with  asking 
prices  over  $50. 

4.  Web  browsers 
find  desirable  sites  to 
visit  from  their  friends 
and  pointers  to  other 
Web  sites  96  percent 
of  the  time. 

5.  Gathering  buying 
related  information 
on  the  Web  is  popular 
in  all  categories. 
Potential  consumers 
are  seeking  choices 
and  information  on 
the  Web,  but  buying 
elsewhere  (traditional 
retail  and  mall  order) 
in  most  cases. 
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Arts  Pamters  presents  guitarist  Bill  Mize  at  the 
Round  Barn  Dinner  Theater  in  Red  Lodge  on  Sept.  2. 


rts  Calendar ; 


ABSAROKEE 

September  4 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “As  You  Like  It,”  Mackay  Field, 
6pm,  994-3901 

BELGRADE 

September  15  &  16 

Belgrade  Fall  Festival,  call  for  information,  388-1616 

BIGFORK 

October  13, 14,  21  &  22 

Bigfork  Community  Players,  “Octette,”  Bigfork  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  8pm,  752-4483 
October  15  &  22 

Bigfork  Community  Players,  “Octette,"  Bigfork  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  2pm,  752-4483 

BIG  SKY 

September  2 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,” 
Meadow  Village  Center,  6pm,  994-3901 

BIG  TIMBER 

September  5 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well," 

City  Park,  6pm,  994-3901 

BILLINGS 

September  8-10 

Billings  Studio  Theatre,  “Heidi,”  call  for  times,  248-1142 
September  13 

The  Writer’s  Voice,  Ken  Kesey,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  8pm, 
248-1685 
September  16 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorale,  featuring 
violinist  Chin  Kim,  8pm,  252-3610 
September  19 

The  Writer’s  Voice,  Pete  Fromm,  YMCA  Youth  Center, 
7:30pm,  248-1685 
September  22-24 

Billings  Studio  Theatre,  “Marne,”  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
call  for  times,  248-1142 
September  26 

The  Writer’s  Voice,  Veronica  Patterson,  poet,  YMCA 
Youth  Center,  7:30pm,  248-1685 
September  28 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Reduced  Shakespeare,  “Complete 
History  of  America:  Abridged,”  8pm,  256-6052 
September  29 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  “BeauSoleil:  Cajun  Music,”  8pm, 
256-6052 
October  1 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  “Jesus  Christ  Superstar,”  2  &  7pm, 
256-6052 
October  2 

Visiting  Artist  Program,  Artist  Lecture:  Kay  Walking  Stick, 
MSU-B  Library,  room  #152,  7pm,  667-2264 
October  3 

The  Writer’s  Voice,  Buzzy  Vick,  humorist,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  7:30pm,  248-1685 
October  5 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Alvin  Ailey  Repertory  Ensemble, 
8pm,  256-6052 


October  7 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorale,  featuring  soprano 
Lauren  Wagner  and  composer  Jerod  Sheffer  Tate,  8pm, 
252-3610 
October  8 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Peter  Nero:  pianist,  7pm,  256-6052 
October  13 

-The  Writer’s  Voice,  Montana  Writers  Festival  Tour:  Kate 
Gadbow,  Tony  Crunk,  Caroline  Patterson,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  7:30pm,  248-1685 

-Alberta  Bair  Theater,  “Forever  Plaid,”  8pm,  256-6052 
October  15 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  ‘The  Will  Rogers  Follies,”  7pm,  256- 
6052 

October  17 

The  Writer’s  Voice,  Joan  Whitman,  fiction,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  7:30pm,  248-1685 
October  20 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  ‘Sear!”  8pm,  call  for  location, 
586-3897 

October  20-November  4 

Billings  Studio  Theatre,  “It  Runs  In  The  Family,”  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  call  for  times,  248-1141 
October  26 

The  Writer’s  Voice,  Linda  Hogan,  Native  American  poet, 
YMCA  Youth  Center,  7:30pm,  248-1685 
October  30 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Auryn  Quartet,  8pm,  256-6052 

BOZEMAN 

September  1 

-Beall  Park  Art  Center,  opening  reception  for  Chris  Autio/ 
Josh  DeWeese  Exhibit,  7-9pm,  587-9797 
September  2  &  3 

Bozeman  Scottish  Country  Dancers  &  The  Folklore  Society, 
A  Weekend  of  Dance  and  Music,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
call  for  times,  586-6773 
September  7-10 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “As  You  Like  It,"  and  “All’s  Well 
That  Ends  Well,”  MSU  Grove,  8:15pm,  994-3901 
September  16 

Vootie  Productions,  Greg  Brown  Folk  Music,  Emerson 
Theater,  8pm,  586-1922 
September  2 1 -23 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Sherlock,  Is  That  You?”  8pm, 
Emerson  Theater,  586-3897 
September  24 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra,  “Romantic  Notions,”  3pm, 
585-9774 
October  22 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra,  “Brass  Attack,”  featuring 
trumpeter  Jeffrey  Cumow,  3pm,  585-9774 


BUTTE 

September  28-30 

Arts  Chateau,  Quiltfest  Weekend,  Copper  King  Inn,  call 
for  times,  723-7600 
October  21 

20th  Annual  Hillcrest  Harvest  Bazaar,  Butte  Civic  Center, 
10am-4pm,  494-5948 
October  28 

Butte  Symphony,  “Jeffrey  Cumow,  Trumpeteer  and  the 
Spirit  of  Butte  Swing  Band:  Dinner  and  Dance,”  8pm,  call 
for  location,  287-5058 

CHOTEAU 

October  3 

Performing  Arts  League,  “John  Dunnigan,"  high  school 
auditorium,  4pm,  466-2885 
October  6-7 

Performing  Arts  League,  “Oktoberfest,”  Choteau 
Pavillian,  466-2885 
October  21 

Montana  Chorale,  “Chamber  Concert,”  466-2885 

ENNIS 

September  6 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “As  You  Like  It,”  high  school 
football  field,  1pm,  994-3901 

FORT  BENTON 

September  28 

Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts  League,  “With  Wirth,” 
7pm,  school  auditorium,  622-335 1 
October  23 

Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts  League,  “Sheer 
Pandemonium,"  7pm,  school  auditorium,  622-3351 

GLASGOW 

October  23-27 

Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council,  “Big  Sky  Mud  Flaps,”  call 
for  information,  228-9208 

GREAT  FALLS 

September  9 

C.M.  Russell  Museum  Benefit,  6:30pm,  727-8787 
September  9  &  10 

Cascade  County  Historical  Society,  “Cottonwood 
Festival,”  4-H  Building  Fairgrounds,  452-3462 
September  13-17 

C.M.  Russell  Museum,  “Ride  the  Russell  Trail,”  call  for 
times,  727-8787 
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The  Writer’s  Voice  fail  season  begins  with  featured  speaker 
Ken  Kesey  (left),  coauthor  with  Ken  Babbs  (right)  of  Last  Go 
Round,  the  story  of  the  first  World  Championship 
Broncbusting  title  in  1911. 


Vigilante  Theatre  Company’s  Brian  Massman,  John  Hosking, 
Gwyn  Ganjeau  and  Rhonda  Smith  perform  “Sherlock. . .  Is  That 
You?!’’  in  various  locations  around  the  state. 


_ 


Sept.  1  -  Oct.  31 


September  16 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  1995  Art  Equinox 
Reception  and  Celebrity  Auction,  PGSMA,  call  for  times, 
727-8255 
October  17 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra,  pianist  Ignat  Solzhenitsyn, 
Civic  Center  Theatre,  7:30pm,  453-4102 

HAMILTON 

September  17 

Ravalli  County  Museum,  Russell  Peri  in  concert,  call  for 
times,  363-3338 
September  30 

Ravalli  County  Museum,  14th  Annual  McIntosh  Apple  Day 
Festival,  call  [or  times,  363-3338 

HELENA 

September  8-9,  14-16,  21-23,  28-30  and  October  5-7 

Grandstreet  Theatre,  “Bye,  Bye,  Birdie,”  8pm,  442-4270 
Sept  10, 17,  24  and  Oct.  1 

Grandstreet  Theatre,  “Bye,  Bye,  Birdie,”  2pm,  442-4270 
September  15 

Helena  Presents,  A1  and  Emily  Cantrell:  “Sagebrush 
Serenade,”  Myrna  Loy  Center,  8pm,  443-0287 
September  16 

-Helena  Presents,  Koko  Taylor,  Civic  Center,  8pm,  443-0287 
-Archie  Bray  Foundation,  “Jeff  Oestreich  slide  lecture,” 

7pm,  443-3502 
September  17 

Archie  Bray  Foundation,  “Jeff  Oestreich  workshop,”  Holter 
Museum,  call  for  times,  443-3502 
September  22  &  23 

Helena  Presents,  “Child  of  the  Universe:  Stories,  Song  and 
Dance  Presented  in  a  Native  American  Manner,"  Myrna  Loy 
Center,  8pm,  443-0287 
September  30 

Helena  Presents,  “BeauSoleil:  Cajun  Music,”  Civic  Center, 
8pm,  443-0287 
October  6 

Helena  Presents,  Comedienne  Paula  Poundstone,  Civic 
Center,  8pm,  443-0287 
October  14 

Helena  Presents,  Slide  Hampton  and  the  JazzMasters:  “Big 
Band  Bird,”  Helena  Middle  School,  8pm,  443-0287 
October  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 

“Creative  Expressions  Retreat,”  call  for  location,  443-5590 
October  20-21,  26-28  &  November  2-4 

Grandstreet  Theatre,  “Other  People’s  Money,”  8pm, 
442-4270 


October  22,  29  &  November  5 

Grandstreet  Theatre,  “Other  People’s  Money,"  2pm, 
442-4270 
October  26 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Rewinding  Montana,”  8pm, 
Myrna  Loy  Center,  586-3897 
October  30 

Grandstreet  Theatre,  “Spooky  Stories,”  2pm,  443-33 1 1 

KALISPELL 

October  28  &  29 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Chorale,  Daniel  Gaisford,  Central 
School  auditorium,  7:30pm,  257-3241 

LEWISTOWN 

October  14 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Sherlock,  Is  That  You?” 
8pm,  586-3897 

LIBBY 

September  8-10 

Libby  Nordicfest,  call  for  information,  293-7747 

LINCOLN 

September  1-2 

Fiddler’s  Contest,  call  for  information,  362-9201 
September  9 

Lincoln  Council  for  the  Arts,  Helena  Symphony,  school 
gym,  7pm,  362-4718 
October  7 

Lincoln  Council  for  the  Arts,  Cantrells  in  Concert,  7pm, 
community  hall,  362-4718 

LIVINGSTON 

September  30 

Oktoberfest,  call  for  information,  222-0850 
October  27  &  28 

Blue  Slipper  Theatre,  2nd  Annual  Haunted  House,  call  for 
times,  222-7720 

MILES  CITY 

September  10 

Custer  County  Art  Center,  20th  Annual  Art  Auction 
Exhibit  public  reception,  l-4pm,  232-0635 
September  30 

Custer  County  Art  Center,  20th  Annual  Art  Auction,  call 
for  times,  232-0635 


MISSOULA 

September  8-9 

University  of  Montana,  Fourth  Annual  Montana/Idaho 
Clarinet  Festival,  Music  Department,  243-2155 
September  16 

Missoula  Cultural  Council,  Missoula  Trust  for  Artists 
Gala,  Caras  Park,  4pm,  721-9620 
September  23 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies,  “A  Homecoming 
Concert:  A  Tribute  to  John  Lester,”  University  Theater, 
7:30pm,  549-7814 
October  13-15.&  18-22 

Missoula  Children’s  Theatre,  “The  Miracle  Worker,” 

Front  Street  Theatre,  call  for  times,  728-1911 
October  14  &  15 

Missoula  Symphony  Association,  featuring  trumpet 
soloist  Jens  Lindemann,  7:30  &  3pm,  721-3194 
October  31  -November  4 

Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  “Blithe  Spirit,”  8pm,  call  for 
information,  243-6809 

PRYOR 

September  2 

Chief  Plenty  Coups  Association,  “Plenty  Coups  Day,” 
Chief  Plenty  Coups  Memorial  State  Park,  1pm,  252-1289 

RED  LODGE 

September  2 

Arts  Partners  Unlimited,  Evening  Guitar  with  Bill  Mize, 
Round  Barn  Dinner  Theater,  8pm,  446- 1197 
September  4 

The  Depot  Gallery,  "Red  Lodge  Arts  Fair,”  9am-6pm, 
446-1718 
September  16 

Arts  Partners  Unlimited,  The  Gentle  Music  of  Marsha 
Webb,  Round  Barn  Dinner  Theater,  8pm,  446-1197 
September  30 

Arts  Partners  Unlimited,  The  Cantrells  in  Concert,  Round 
Bam  Dinner  Theater,  8pm,  446- 1 197 

TWIN  BRIDGES 

September  4 

The  Weavers  Studio,  opening  reception  for  Sandra  Moore 
and  Peggy  Steffers  Exhibit,  7-9pm,  684-5744 

WESTYELLOWSTONE 

September  1 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “As  You  Like  It,”  City  Park, 
6pm,  994-3901 

WHITEFISH 

September  1 

Whitefish  Theatre  Company,  ‘The  Imaginary  Invalid,” 
Whitefish  Auditorium,  7pm,  862-537 1 
October  13-15  &  20-22 

Whitefish  Theatre  Company,  “I  Hate  Hamlet,"  Whitefish 
Auditorium,  call  for  times,  862-5371 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS 

October  5 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “FTV:  The  Fishing 
Channel,”  7:30pm,  586-3897 
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‘Drink  of  Artists’ 
Seeks  Entries 
for  Competition 

The  manufacturer 
of  the  French  aperitif 
Pernod,  “the  drink  of 
choice  among  artists, 
writers  and  poets 
working  at  the  edge  of 
society  In  tum-of-the- 
century  Paris,”  is 
sponsoring  Pernod 
Liquid  Art(tm),  a 
program  that  seeks  to 
identify  and  support 
artists  creating 
original  work.  A  panel 
of  independent  judges 
will  select  an  artist 
who  has  never  had  a 
one-person  show  at  an 
established  commer¬ 
cial  gallery  to  receive 
a  $10,000  cash  prize  as 
well  as  an  exhibition 
at  a  New  York  City 
gallery.  WaJI-based  art 
including  painting  and 
mixed  media  is 
eligible,  but  photogra¬ 
phy  Is  not.  Entries  In 
the  form  of  35  mm 
sides  will  be  accepted 
until  November  I, 

1 995.  For  an  applica¬ 
tion  and  regulations, 
write  Griffin  Public 
Relations  &  Market¬ 
ing,  133  West  19th 
Stn  New  York,  NY 
1 00 1 1  (212)255-8491. 


xhibitions,  Sept.  1  -  Oct.  31 


KAUSPELL 

Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts:  “Affinities,”  through 
Sept.  22;  “Family  Resemblances,  Autio/DeWeese,” 
through  Sept.  30;  and  “Glacier  National  Park:  85th 
Anniversary  Celebration,”  through  Nov.  17 

MILES  CITY 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  “Faux  Post  Exhibit”  and 
“Affinities  Exhibit,”  Oct.  5-Nov.  12 

MISSOULA 

-Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  “Contemporary 
Woodcarvers ,”  through  September  9;  “Recent 
Acquisitions,"  through  Sept.  23;  “Missouri  River 
Interpretations,”  Sept.  16-Oct.  15;  “  24th  Annual  Art 
Auction  Exhibition,”  Sept.l5-Nov.  3;  “Natural 
Dialogue,”  through  October  21;  “Malcolm  O’Leary: 
The  Last  Star,”  through  Nov.  26 
-Crystal  Theatre:  “Joe  Grady,”  through  September 
-Missoula  Cultural  Council:  “Photography  From 
Neckargemund,”  through  September 
-Paxson  Gallery:  “Henry  Meloy,  Paintings  & 
Drawings,”  through  Sept.  8 
-Sutton  West  Gallery:  “Larry  Pimie  and  Howard 
The  People's  Center  In  Pablo  hosts  "And  Then  There  Were  None,"  through  Oct.  31.  Post,”  Sept  1-Oct.  4;  “Russell  Chatham,”  Oct  6  - 

Works  include  St.  Ignatius  artist  Jenesse  Hilton's  "Manifest  Destiny,"  mixed  media,  fJov  1 

29"  x  42". 


ANACONDA 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center:  “Tracy  Linder:  Farm  and  Family,” 
Sept  5-30;  “Ted  Waddell:  Art  of  the  Range,”  Oct  5-31 

BILLINGS 

-Yellowstone  Art  Center:  “Japan  Exchange:  Mary  Ann  Kelly,  Harold 
Schlotzhauer  and  Robert  Royhl,”  through  Sept.  3;  “Will  James:  Paintings  and 
Drawings,”  Sept  1-Oct  29;  “Louise  Serpa,”  Sept.  9-Oct.  29 

BOZEMAN 

Emerson  Cultural  Center:  “Chris  Autio  &  Josh  DeWeese,”  through  Septem¬ 
ber,  ASMSU  Exit  Gallery:  “Photo  Faculty  Show,”  SepL  4-27;  “Western  Wit” 
featuring  Fran  Noel,  Michael  Peed,  Tom  Rippon,  Richard  Notkin,  Rend 
Westbrook,  Guy  Klaas,  Steve  Glueckert,  James  Bamaby,  Oct.  2-31 

BROWNING 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians  &  Crafts  Center:  “Summer  Sales,”  invites  all 
artists  to  sell  exhibits,  through  October 

BUTTE 

-The  Uptown  Cafe:  “Dancing  Waters:  The  Lakes,  Streams  and  Waterfalls  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,”  Sept.  2-29 

-Arts  Chateau:  'Textile  Medium  III,  National  Level  Quilt  Exhibition,” 

Sept  1-  Oct  15;  “Wood  and  Fiber,”  Oct.  19-  Nov.  26 


PABLO 

The  People’s  Center:  “And  Then  There  Were  None,”  through 
Ocl  31 

RED  LODGE 

The  Depot  Gallery:  “Christopher  Rowland:  New  Frontier  in 
Native  American  Art,"  through  Sept.  12 

SIDNEY 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  “MonDak  Juried  Art  Show,” 

SepL  1-29;  “Darlene  Mowdy,  Western  Art;”  SepL  1-Oct.  1; 
“Karen  Sandford:  Watercolors,”  Sept.  1-OcL  29 

TWIN  BRIDGES 

The  Weavers  Studio:  “Sandra  Moore:  Paintings”  and  “Peggy 
Steffers:  Pottery,”  SepL  4-18 

WHITEFISH 

Bebe  Kezar  Western  Eclectic  Gallery:  “Laura  Barretb  Mixed 
Media,”  through  September;  “Doug  Turman:  Watercolor  and  Oil 
Paintings,”  through  October 


DEER  LODGE 

Powell  County  Museum:  “Butte  in  the  Era  of  the 
Copper  Kings,”  through  Sept.  30 

GREAT  FALLS 

-CM.  Russell  Museum:  ‘The  Spirited  Line,”  through 
Nov.  26 

-Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum:  “5th  Annual  Art 
Equinox,”  through  Oct.  1;  “Montana  Watercolor 
Society /Contemporary  Glass,”  Oct.  13-Nov.  26 

HARDIN 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  “14th  Annual  Quilt  Show,” 

SepL  5-15 

HELENA 

-  Lewis  and  Clark  Library:  “Dancing  Waters:  The 
Lakes,  Streams  and  Waterfalls  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,”  Sept.  30-OcL  28 

-  Holier  Museum  of  Art:  “ANA  23  National  Juried 
Exhibition,”  OcL  7-Nov.  20;  “Gayle  Shanahan,”  SepL 
16-Oct.  14 

-  Montana  Historical  Society:  “Riders  Under  the 
Sky,”  and  “The  Horse  in  Art,”  through  January  1996 

-  Myma  Loy  Center  “Phoebe  Toland:  Paintings,” 
tlirough  OcL  5 
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Timothy  Guthrie  of  Moscow,  Idaho,  picked  up  the  Jurors  Choice  Award  at  the  Paris 
Gibson  Museum  of  Art's  1995  Art  Equinox:  A  Regional  Survey  of  Contemporary  Art. 
Guthrie's  piece,  "Wall  of  Icons,"  mixed  media,  82"  x  96",  will  be  on  display  with  the 
works  of  64  other  artists  through  October  I . 
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Clinton  Signs  Rescissions  Bill 

Cultural  Agencies  take  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1 995 

On  Friday,  July  28, 1995,  President  Clinton  signed  into  law  the  rescissions  bill  which  retroactively 
cuts  $16.4  billion  in  FY  1995  spending  and  provides  new  funds  for  disaster  relief  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  July  21  by  a  vote  of  90-7  after  rejecting  two  amendments  by  two 
Senators,  Paul  Wellstone  (D-MN)  and  Carol  Moseley-Braun  (D-IL),  who  had  blocked  the  bill  since 
before  the  July  4  recess.  While  the  new  rescissions  bill  (President  Clinton  vetoed  the  original 
measure  June  7)  restores  money  for  some  education  programs,  cuts  for  the  NEA/NEH  and  CPB 
remain  unchanged  from  amounts  in  the  earlier  bill.  Following  are  the  amounts  rescinded: 


Agency/Program 

CULTURAL  AGENCIES 

NEA 

NEH 

CPB 


Amount  Rescinded 

$  5  million 
$  5  million 
$37  million  (FY  96) 
$55  million  (FY  97) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Goals  2000  State  Grants  $  1 0  million 

National  Programs  $2 1 .5  million 

Arts  in-Education  (Total)  $1.5  million 

Kennedy  Center  $0 

Very  Special  Arts  $0 

Louisiana  Learning  and  $  1 .5  million 

Technology  Center 


Revised  FY95  Funding 

$162.4  million 
$172.4  million 
$275  million  (FY  96) 

$260  million  (FY  97) 


$362  million 
$0 

$10.5  million 
$4  million 
$5  million 
$1.5  million 


Senators  Reinvision  Endowments 


Senators  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison  (R-TX)  and 
Robert  F.  Bennett  (R-UT)  on  July  25  introduced 
their  own  version  of  a  five-year  reauthorization 
bill  for  the  three  federal  cultural  agencies,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  Institute  of 
Museum  Services. 

According  to  the  American  Arts  Alliance, 

The  National  Endowment  Restructuring  Act  of 
1995  (S.  1071)  would  dramatically  restructure 
the  current  system  by  consolidating  these 
agencies  into  a  single  national  endowment  with 
arts,  humanities  and  museum  services  divisions 
and  changing  the  grantmaking  formula  to  60% 
for  state  arts  funding  and  40%  for  direct  grants  to 
institutions  of  national  significance.  The  bill 
would  authorize  $370  million  annually  for  this 
endowment  from  fiscal  years  1996  to  2000. 
Following  are  highlights  of  the  bill’s  specific 
provisions: 

Organizational  Structure:  The  overall 
agency  would  be  headed  by  a  director,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a  four- 
year  term  with  Senate  consent  Each  of  the  three 
divisions  (arts,  humanities  and  museum  services) 
would  be  headed  by  a  deputy  director.  The 
legislation  also  establishes  a  National  Council  on 
Arts,  Humanities,  and  Museum  Services  and 
advisory  panels.  A  maximum  of  9%  of  the 
annual  appropriation  could  be  used  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes. 

Arts  Grant  Criteria:  The  director,  acting  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  would 
establish  eligibility  criteria  to  ensure  that  grams 
benefit  nationally  prominent  groups  and  institu¬ 
tions,  whose  activities  reflect  a  generally 
recognized  standard  of  excellence  and  merit. 
Preference  would  be  given  to  groups  and 
institutions  that  submit  applications  for  activities 
that  reach  the  broadest  possible  audience. 

Federal  Matching  Requirements:  Grants  to 
arts  groups  and  institutions  would  require  a  3  to  1 
match.  For  groups  with  an  annual  budget  of  $3 
million  or  more  the  match  would  be  5  to  1. 

Grant  Restrictions:  The  legislation  prohibits 
subgranting,  grants  to  individual  artists,  and 
grants  for  seasonal  support.  However,  scholars 
would  be  eligible  for  humanities  grants. 

Arts  Grants  to  States:  60%  of  funding 
would  be  allotted  for  a  state  block  grant  with 
each  state  receiving  a  minimum  of  $200,000. 


Funds  would  be  made  available  to  states  only  if 
they  supplemented,  not  supplanted,  non-federal 
funds. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts,  Humanities 
and  Museum  Services:  The  Council  would 
consist  of  the  director,  who  would  serve  as  the 
Chairperson,  and  18  members  appointed  for  six- 
year  terms  by  the  President  with  Senate  consent 
Six  members  would  be  nominated  by  the  House, 
six  by  the  Senate,  and  six  by  the  President.  The 
Council  would  be  charged  with  advising  the 
director  on  policies,  programs  and  procedures.  The 
Council  also  would  make  recommendations  on 
grant  applications  and  would  have  the  final 
authority  on  the  amount  of  funding  to  be  provided. 
The  director  could  not  approve  any  application 
that  had  been  rejected  by  the  Council. 

Advisory  Panels:  Advisory  panels,  composed 
of  individuals  with  national  standing  in  their  fields 
and  at  least  two  members  representing  the  general 
public,  would  make  grant  recommendations  to  the 
Council  based  on  excellence  and  merit.  The  panels 
could  recommend  only  general  ranges  of  funding, 
not  specific  amounts.  The  panels  would  also  be 
required  to  recommend  more  grants  than  there 
would  be  funding  for. 

Obscenity  Provision:  The  bill  defines  obscen¬ 
ity  according  to  the  Supreme  Court’s  current 
three-pronged  test  and  leaves  determinations  of 
obscenity  to  the  courts.  The  bill  also  includes 
language  that  “general  standards  of  decency  and 
respect  for  the  diverse  beliefs  and  values  of  the 
public  of  the  United  States"  should  be  taken  into 
account  during  the  grantmaking  process. 

According  to  the  American  Arts  Alliance, 
S.1071  achieves  two  important  goals:  a  five-year 
authorization  of  federal  arts  and  cultural  support 
and  overall  yearly  funding  of  $370  million,  about 
the  same  funding  as  the  three  cultural  agencies 
currently  receive,  yet — under  this  plan —  the  states 
would  be  given  60%  of  the  funding  (currently  they 
receive  about  35%),  leaving  only  40%  for  direct 
grants  from  this  new  agency.  Given  the  current 
political  climate,  the  Alliance  contends  that  it  is 
unlikely  the  newly-created  agency  would  receive 
an  actual  appropriation  close  to  the  authorized 
funding  level.  Such  an  agency  would  not  only 
have  great  difficulty  functioning,  because  of  its 
restricted  administrative  budget,  it  would  also  find 
it  hard  to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  and 
oversight  envisioned  by  the  bill. 


NEA  Makes  Plans 
for  Downsizing 
and  Restructuring 

At  the  NEA’s  National  Council  meeting  on 
August  4,  Jane  Alexander  released  the  agency’s 
overview  strategy  to  restructure  the  Arts  Endow¬ 
ment  based  on  its  anticipated  30-40  percent  cuts. 

As  Alexander  pointed  out:  “We  are  in  a 
transition  period.  We  will  be  smaller,  but  we  will 
be  vital.  We  will  be  strategic.  We  will  focus  on 
the  best  We  will  leverage  as  much  of  our 
expertise  and  small  money  as  possible  so  that  it 
reaches  the  most  people  and  does  the  most  for 
the  arts.” 

The  restructuring  plan,  which  is  still  being 
developed,  anticipates  reducing  staff  by  over  100 
people  and  has  three  main  focuses: 

1.  Support  to  Institutions  and  Organizations 
through  Four  Themes: 

a.  Creation  and  Presentation 

b.  Heritage  and  Preservation 

c.  Education  and  Access 

d.  Planning  and  Stabilization 

(Under  this  restructured  operation  the  agency 
will  no  longer  be  divided  into  discipline 
programs.  However,  maintaining  a  strong 
discipline  focus  remains  a  priority.  The 
Chairman  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  applications  coming  into  the 
agency  would  have  to  be  substantially 
reduced .) 

2.  Leadership  Initiatives  providing  a  small 
percentage  of  available  funds  for  special 
programs,  such  as  the  Mayor’s  Design 
Institute  and  Writers  Corps. 

3.  Partnership  activities  with  states,  locals, 
regionals,  federal  agencies  and  the  private 
sector. 

Source:  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies 

Senate,  House  to 
Settle  Differences 
After  Labor  Day 

continued  from  page  I 
Other  Amendments: 

Additionally,  several  members  strongly 
vocalized  their  support  of  the  cultural  agencies 
and  the  Jeffords  Amendment,  but  simulta¬ 
neously  announced  their  plans  to  influence 
authorization  legislation  with  their  alternative 
plans,  including  a  5-year  privatization  plan  by 
Senator  Abraham  (R-MI)  and  the  consolidation 
plan  (see  page  13)  by  Senators  Bennett  (R-UT) 
and  Hutchinson  (R-TX). 

An  amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Jeff 
Bingaman  (D-NM),  also  passed  by  voice  vote, 
allows  individual  grants  to  be  given  within  the 
Jazz  Masters  and  Folk  Heritage  grant  programs. 
The  original  legislation  prohibited  all  individual 
grants  with  the  exception  of  individual  literature 
grants. 

What’s  next: 

When  conference  negotiations  pick  up  after 
Labor  Day,  the  House  and  Senate  will  then  vote 
on  a  conference  report  for  this  bill  in  the  fall. 
However,  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies  reports  that  the  President  is  very 
unhappy  with  the  large  spending  cuts  made  by 
Congress  in  this  bill,  so  there  is  a  very  real 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 


Congressional  Summary  for  Cultural  Agencies 


Cultural 

Agency 

FY96  Approp 
Senate  Version 

Change  from  FY96  Senate 
Approp.  Committee  Version 

FY96  Approp 
House  Version 

FY95  Approp 
After  Rescission 

NEA 

NEH 

IMS 

$110  million 
$110  million 
$  21  million 

$10.5  million  increase 
$  4.5  million  decrease 
$0 

$99.5  million 
$99.5  million 
$21 .0  million 

$162.4  million 
$  1 72.0  million 
$  28.7  million 
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LA  Celebrates 
A&H  Month 

More  than  one 
hundred  museums, 
libraries,  theatres,  and 
music  organizations 
from  twenty-five  cities 
have  joined  together 
to  throw  open  their 
doors  free  to  the 
public  on  Saturday, 
October  7,  I  995,  as 
part  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Open  House 
'95,  coordinated  by 
the  Los  Angeles 
County  Music  and 
Performing  Arts 
Commission. 

Open  House  Day  is 
part  of  a  month-long 
celebration  during 
October,  National 
Arts  and  Humanities 
Month  (NAHM), 
coordinated  by  the 
National  Cultural 
Alliance.  The  goal  for 
NAHM  is  to  create  a 
highly  visible  platform 
for  ongoing  public 
awareness  of  the  arts 
and  humanities.  A 
public  opinion  survey 
commissioned  by  the 
National  Cultural 
Alliance  found  that 
more  than  80  percent 
of  the  American 
public  considers  the 
arts  and  humanities 
inseparable  and 
integral  parts  of  our 
society  that  Improve 
the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

For  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  Los 
Angeles  County  Open 
House  '95,  contact 
Laura  Zucker, 
Executive  Director, 
Los  Angeles  County 
Music  and  Performing 
Arts  Commission, 
213/974-1343, 
lacmpac@tmn.com. 
For  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  National 
Cultural  Alliance,  Arts 
and  Humanities 
Month,  and  National 
Open  House  activities, 
contact  Anne  G. 
Murphy,  Executive 
Director,  National 
Cultural  Alliance, 

(202)  289-8286. 
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New  Publisher 
Sought  for  Arts 
Calendar 

As  the  1996 
Northwest  Poets  & 
Artists  Calendar,  the 
I  Oth  anniversary 
edition,  nears 
completion,  the 
Bainbridge  Island  Arts 
&  Humanities  Council, 
publisher  of  the 
calendar,  has 
announced  the  end  of 
the  Council’s  ability  to 
continue  on  with  this 
award-winning 
project. 

For  1 0  years,  the 
Council  has  worked  to 
provide  a  venue  which 
would  allow  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the 
country  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  work 
the  Northwest’s  poets 
and  artists.  Since  Its 
inception  In  1 987 
calendar  sales  have 
more  than  doubled  in 
quantity,  and  copies  of 
the  calendar  have 
found  their  way 
around  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  the 
Council  is  not 
primarily  a  business 
organization,  and  the 
intricacies  of  running 
a  business  endeavor 
the  size  of  which  the 
calendar  project  has 
grown  have  become 
to  difficult  for  this 
small,  volunteer-based 
group. 

In  an  effort  to 
support  the 
continuation  of  the 
calendar  project,  the 
Council  Is  willing  to 
make  the  project 
available  to  any 
interested  groups  or 
individuals  for  a 
reasonable  fee. 
Interested  parties 
should  contact: 
Calendar  Director, 
BIA&HC,  261  Madison 
Avenue  S.,  Bainbridge 
Island,  WA  98110. 


1 995  Art  Beyond  Boundaries 

Diane  Matarza:  Arts  Must  Become  More  Valued  By  More  People 


Diane  Mataraza  is  the  Director  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Local 
Arts  Agencies  Program.  The  following  are 
remarks  she  made  during  the  closing 
keynote  address  at  this  year's  Art  Beyond 
Boundaries  conference  in  Dickinson,  North 
Dakota. 

Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  be  with 
you  for  yet  another  year  at  this  annual 
gathering.  You  are  wonderful  and  gracious 
people — and,  as  I  beg  your  indulgence  for 
these  next  10  minutes,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  having  the  chance  to  talk  with  you 
during  this  conference  about  the  realities  you  face  has  been  very  valuable 
to  me. 

Since  our  session  about  the  NEA  on  Friday,  I  have  thought  a  lot  about 
reframing  these  closing  remarks  and  I  did,  because  during  Friday’s  session 
with  you  about  the  Nadonal  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  two  realizations 
surfaced  for  me:  one  that  is  ever-present  and  another  which  I  had  forgot¬ 
ten. 

The  first  was  a  reminder  to  me  that  you  are  the  movers  and  shapers  of 
local  cultural  development  in  your  states.  If  we  look  back  over  the  past 
decade,  your  collective  accomplishments  are  impressive.  You  are  good  at 
what  you  do.  You  are  passionate  about  this  work,  and  you  continue  to 
make  wonderful  strides  at  fostering  art  in  your  communities. 

The  second  realization  that  surfaced  was  that  you  reminded  me  of  me. 
And  I  had  forgotten  what  it  was  like  to  view  the  world  from  the  eyes  of 
those  doing  the  real  work. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  running  an  arts  council  back  East,  the 
NEA  could  have  been  on  the  moon.  It’s  not  that  I  didn’t  respect  or 
appreciate  it,  but,  at  the  time,  I  had  no  direct  contact  with  the  Arts  Endow¬ 
ment  I  felt  that  my  local  arts  council  would  do  just  fine  on  its  own  horse 
power — with  or  without  the  NEA. 

At  that  time,  I  did  not  understand  the  symbolic  relationship  between 
federal,  state,  and  local  public 
arts  support.  I  did  not  realize 
that  my  artist-in-residence 
program,  funded  by  a  state¬ 
wide  service  organization, 
originated  with  dollars  from 
the  NEA.  I  didn’t  realize  that 
special  local  incentive  funds 
from  my  state  arts  council 
came  from  the  Endowment  I 
didn’t  realize  that  technical 
assistance  services  provided  to 
arts  groups  in  my  community 
came  from  federally  subsi¬ 
dized  arts  coffers.  I  didn’t 
realize  that  my  annual  state 
arts  conference  was  made  possible  by  federal  funds  to  my  statewide 
assembly. 

What  I  could  not  easily  comprehend  was  the  spiraling  negative  effect 
that  could  have  resulted  if  Endowment  support  went  away.  I  did  not 
understand  the  impact  it  would  eventually  have  on  my  day-to-day  capacity 
to  serve  my  community. 

It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  I  have  truly  understood  the  impact 
of  what  the  elimination  of  federal  funds  for  the  arts  might  be.  And  it  scares 
me.  The  proposed  deconstruction  of  the  NEA  would  result  in  an  eventual, 
enormous  negative  backlash  on  you.  And  like  the  ripple  on  the  lake  from  a 
stone  thrown  way  out  in  the  middle — eventually,  the  ripples  do  reach  the 
shore.  So  yes,  I  struggled  with  these  remarks.  I  decided  I  would  not  sugar 
coat  or  camouflage.  I  would  speak  my  mind  and  say  what’s  in  my  heart. 

For  me,  perhaps  all  of  us,  it  boils  down  to  two  issues.  First,  having 
worked  in  the  arts  all  my  working  life,  having  run  a  local  arts  council, 
having  run  a  statewide  assembly  and  statewide  arts  advocacy  organization, 
and  most  recently,  having  done  this  work  at  the  national  level,  I  have 
carefully  observed  the  best  and  the  brightest  arts  leaders  of  all  disciplines 
in  the  tiniest  towns  and  largest  cities.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  arts  in 
America  can  survive  without  public  subsidy.  The  arts  exist  as  a  giant 
ecosystem.  The  non-profits  are  the  research  and  development  for  the 
commercial  side.  And  the  commercial  side  of  the  arts  ecosystem  includes 
everything  from  the  film  industry,  the  multi-billion  dollar  recording 
industry,  and  commercial  design  to  Broadway  stages. 

The  artistry  that  feeds  this  ecosystem  comes  from  communities  like 
yours  all  across  America.  The  consumers  of  these  arts  products  have  had 
their  artistic  tastes  and  interests  cultivated  in  the  communities  they  grew 
up  in. 

If  public  funding  were  to  go  away,  I  don’t  think  any  of  us  can  begin  to 
imagine  how  difficult  —  impossible  —  this  work  would  be. 

The  second  issue  for  me  relates  to  the  message  echoed  throughout  this 
Art  Beyond  Boundaries  Conference.  And  that  is  what  the  presence  of  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  says  about  what  we  value  in  this  nation. 

I  cannot  imagine  us  without  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  Education,  or 
Commerce,  or  Defense.  While  the  development  of  national  policy  is 
informed  by  the  realities  of  the  slates,  I  cannot  imagine  public  policy  for  a 
nation  conceived  by  any  one  state  for  all  the  states.  It  makes  no  sense. 

So  how  do  we  deal  with  these  challenges  before  us?  How  do  we  keep 
our  grip? 

In  March,  I  had  the  privilege  to  hear  James  Davidson  Hunter,  a 
professor  of  Sociology  and  Reliefs  Studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Jim  was  in  town  to  address  a  group  who  had  gathered  at  the  Endowment 
to  plan  for  the  future  of  our  Museum  and  Visual  Arts  Program.  I  want  to 


share  with  you  some  of  what  he  said.  His  wisdom  was  valuable  for  me 
because  it  provided  a  context  for  much  of  this  seeming  craziness  that 
surrounds  us. 

What  Jim  Hunter  helped  remind  me  is  that  this  national  controversy  is 
not  just  about  the  NEA,  your  state  arts  councils,  or  public  funding  for  the 
arts.  Jim  pointed  out  to  us  that  our  society  has  a  declining  trust  in  the 
legitimacy  of  all  public  institutions.  Distrust  has  become  a  basic  fixture  in 
our  polidcal  culture.  The  second  issue  he  pointed  out  to  us  is  that  this 
country’s  collective  confidence  about  the  future  is  on  the  wane.  Thirdly,  he 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  level  of  fear  in  the  general  public — or  the 
public  imagination,  unlike  anything  we  have  ever  experienced. 

He  spoke  about  the  fragmentation  of  core  public  agreement  about 
private  life:  our  sense  of  personal  meaning  in  life,  our  sense  of  identity, 
and  our  sense  of  family.  All  public  agreement  that  provided  the  parameters 
for  these  kinds  of  things  is  now  up  for  grabs.  These  are  disputes  and 
competing  moral  visions  about  what  is  good,  what  is  right  and  what  is 
true.  There  is  even  conflict  over  what  is  sacred. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter.  This  is  not  simply  a  phenomenon  of  political 
leadership. 

The  difficult  place  we  find  ourselves  is  more  a  reflection  of  a  crisis  of 
spirit  and  its  pervasive  effect  on  so  much  of  our  lives.  And  while  there  are 
no  easy  answers,  I  have  to  believe  that  the  arts  are  one  of  the  beacons  of 
light  that  can  help  us  though  this. 

It  brings  me  back  to  you.  What  should  you  do  to  keep  the  arts  on 
higher  ground? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  is  simple.  The  arts  must  become  more  valued 
by  more  people.  How  we  achieve  this  level  of  being  valued  is  far  more 
difficult.  I  believe  that  forging  lifelines  that  connect  art  to  the  community 
is  the  future.  It  is  about  inreach — finding  art  within  the  community — 
reaching  out  to  the  creative  spirit  in  people — nourishing  it,  illuminating  it, 
and  validating  it. 

That  is  nothing  new.  It’s  just  that  we  have  always  been  hard  pressed  to 
find  the  resources  to  help  us. 

Our  work  is  extraordinary.  Our  work  is  also  extremely  demanding. 
Long  before  the  Contract  with  America,  it  has  always  been  tough — in 

communities  both  large  and 
small — to  sustain  a  general 
level  of  operating  support  for 
the  arts,  funding  that  pays 
salaries  and  keeps  your  lights 
on  and  doors  open. 

For  years,  private  philan¬ 
thropy  has  been  groaning 
under  the  stress  of  increased 
demands  from  the  nonprofit 
sector.  There  is  not  one  person 
in  this  room  who  could 
disagree  with  the  fact  that  we 
must  work  harder  to  diversify 
the  funding  base  for  the  arts  in 
America.  The  challenge  for  all 

of  us  is  to  figure  out  how. 

So  what  should  we  do? 

I  would  encourage  you  to  continue  to  be  as  tenacious  and  deliberate 
about  community  buy-in  as  you  have  been  about  the  quality  of  the  art  you 
produce. 

It  doesn’t  take  an  Einstein  to  figure  out  that  negative  public  perception 
about  the  arts  is  related  to  our  limited  outreach  capacity.  The  arts  are  not 
endeared  by  the  majority  of  people  in  this  country.  It  is  why  we  are  such  a 
vulnerable  target  for  cuts, 

I  believe  strongly  that  each  of  you  is  centrally  positioned  to  provide  the 
experiences  that  engage  community  members  in  “the  process  of  art.”  Our 
art  is  the  most  powerful  and  effective  tool  we  have.  So  I  would  urge  each 
of  you  to  grab  the  reins  more  tightly.  We  need  to  take  an  honest  look 
around  and  see  whose  lives  we  are  touching  and  whose  lives  we’re  not.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  gentlemen  that  I  heard  speak  at  a  gathering  like  this  in 
Danville,  Virginia.  He  said: 

How  you  become  beloved  is  to  be  inclusive.  Honor  inclusivity — throw 
as  wide  a  cultural  net  as  possible. 

As  we  leave  this  conference  today,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  hard 
work,  your  commitment,  your  open-mindedness,  and  your  amazing 
capacity  to  continue  to  grow.  These  attributes  have  kept  the  arts  alive  in 
the  most  trying  of  times.  And  on  those  difficult  days  when  I  have  the  urge 
to  throw  in  the  towel,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  what  people  like  you  are 
doing  and  how  hard  you  have  worked  to  build  recognition  and  respect  for 
local  cultural  development  that  keeps  me  focused.  I  have  to  believe — we 
must  all  believe — that  this  will  not  be  lost. 

So,  let  us  all  carry  on. 

Be  open  to  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

Do  your  best  to  stay  informed. 

Do  your  best  to  keep  your  perspective  and  your  balance. 

Make  time  for  reflection. 

Stay  close  to  your  art. 

Stay  very  close  to  your  community. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  quote  from  our  Chairman,  Jane  Alexander, 
as  she  addressed  one  thousand  arts  council  leaders  at  a  national  conference 
two  weeks  ago  in  California.  Jane  said: 

The  challenges  in  the  months  to  come  will  be  enormous  and  daunting, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  we’ll  triumph.  We’re  smarter  now,  and  the  arts  are 
needed  in  society  more  than  ever.  And  no  matter  what  happens, 
remember  this:  through  the  power  of  pen,  the  endurance  of  the  image, 
and  majesty  of  monuments,  through  time  immemorial,  artists  will 
always  have  the  last  word. 


"I  believe  that  forging  lifelines  that  connect 
art  to  community  is  the  future.  It  is  about 
inreach — finding  art  within  the  commu¬ 
nity — reaching  out  to  the  creative  spirit  in 
people — nourishing  it,  illuminating  it,  and 
validating  it. " 
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Governor  appoints  three  to  Council 
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Monte’s  recent  work  blends  mythology,  technology  and  elements  of  nature.  A  love  of  the  natural 
world,  coupled  with  an  exuberant  curiosity  and  extensive  travel,  has  helped  shape  the  content  of  his 
imagery.  He  and  his  wife,  artist  Mary  Beth  Percival,  have  published  a  collection  of  prints,  posters  and 
notecards.  They  opened  the  Monte  Dolack  Gallery  in  downtown  Missoula  in  1993.  Monte  has  recently 
traveled  and  shown  his  work  in  Japan  as  a  cultural  representative  for  the  state  of  Montana. 

Jack  Hines  was  bom  on  a  farm  directly  astride  the  Oregon  Trail  in  eastern  Nebraska.  That  fact 
may  well  have  been  the  determining  factor  which  has  led  him  to  his  career  as  an  artist  whose  primary 
subject  matter  is  Native  American  culture.  He  attended  the  Art  Center  College  and  the  Choinard  Art 
Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  before  moving  to  New  York  City,  where  he  followed  a  career  as  an  illustrator 
for  28  years. 

While  in  New  York,  Jack  would  make  frequent  trips  West  to  spend  time  in  remote  back  country  on 
horseback  pack  trips.  His  love  and  longing  for  the  West  burgeoned  with  each  westward  venture,  and  in 
1972  he  moved  to  Montana.  Joined  by  his  New  York  romantic  interest,  Jessica  Zemsky,  their  current 
art  careers  began.  The  two  were  married  in  1976  and  plunged  into  the  gallery  scene,  with  numerous 
gallery  representation  and  shows  around  the  country. 

In  April  1995,  after  having  withdrawn  from  all  galleries,  the  two  opened  their  own  gallery, 
Sweetgrass  and  Sage,  in  their  hometown  of  Big  Timber.  In  addition  to  running  their  gallery,  they  teach 
the  Zemsky/Hines  Pro  Art  Workshops  for  four  weeks  a  year  in  a  remote  location  near  Big  Timber, 
drawing  students  from  around  the  world.  Jack  also  writes  a  monthly  column,  “The  Creative  Process," 
for  Southwestern  Art  Magazine. 

Marilyn  Olson  was  bom  in  Minnesota  and  graduated  from  Sweet  Grass  Community  High  School 
in  Big  Timber.  Upon  graduation,  she  attended  Luther  College  in  Decatur,  Iowa  and  the  Fairview 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  Minneapolis  before  going  on  to  receive  a  BS  in  nursing  at  MSU. 

Her  nursing  career  spanned  20  years  and  presently,  Marilyn  is  enjoying  retirement,  while  remain¬ 
ing  active  in  a  number  of  organizations.  A  resident  of  Sidney  for  30  years,  she  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  for  Concordia  College  in  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  and  is  involved  with  two  statewide 
organizations  in  Montana:  as  a  member  of  the  PEO  Sisterhood,  a  philanthropic  organization  for 
education,  and  on  the  advisory  council  for  the  Board  of  Hospice.  Marilyn  is  also  a  hospice  volunteer  in 
Sidney.  Her  family  owns  Blue  Rocks  Product  Company  in  Sidney,  a  Pepsi  Cola,  beer  and  wine 
wholesaler,  and  an  annual  sponsor  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Auction.  She  and  her  husband,  John,  have  two 
children. 


October  Event 
Celebrates  Montana 
Women  in  Art 
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people  statewide.  At  that  time,  the  president  of 
the  national  museum,  which  is  based  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  traveled  to  the  Treasure  State  to 
urge  affiliation  by  a  state  chapter. 

Current  board  members  of  the  Montana 
Chapter  are  Rosemary  Broscbert  of  Billings,  Dr. 
Carol  Hemingway  of  Bozeman  and  Craig, 

Cheryl  Hutchinson  of  Helena  and  Cascade,  Suzie 
Judge  of  Helena  and  Big  Fork,  Dr.  Claudette 
Morton  of  Dillon,  Lee  Rostad  of  Martinsdale, 
and  Diane  Volk  of  Great  Falls. 

“We're  not  interested  in  separating  women’s 
art  from  that  of  men,  children  or  even  computers, 
for  that  matter;  rather  we  are  interested  in 
highlighting  their  works  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments,”  said  Hutchinson,  who  is  coordinating  the 
event  on  behalf  of  the  board.  These  distinguished 
Montana  artists  have  a  wide  following,  and  we 
hope  that  people  from  all  over  the  state  will 
come  to  meet  and  learn  from  them,”  she  added. 

Information  about  the  “Progressive  Event” 
will  be  mailed  during  September.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  schedule  and  registration  details 
should  write:  Montana  Chapter/NMWA, 

PO  Box  448,  Helena,  MT  59624 


Opportunities 


ArtistSearch  makes  every  effort  to  print  accurate 
deadlines,  based  on  the  information  we  receive. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  readers  should  assume  the 
deadline  we  list  is  the  date  on  which  slides,  artwork, 
etc.  must  be  received,  not  the  postmark  deadline.  The 
Montana  Arts  Council  does  not  endorse  programs, 
workshops,  exhibitions  and  other  events/projects 
listed  in  this  update.  Not  wishing  to  limit  our 
readers'  opportunities  by  selectively  publishing 
information,  we  leave  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  participate  to  the  individual. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography 
Call  for  Entries 
State  and  Regional 

Montana  Arts  Foundation  seeks  quality  visual 
artists  and  crafts  persons  in  all  disciplines  to 
participate  in  a  new  marketing  project.  MAF  plans  to 
produce  a  CD-ROM  containing  up  to  30  works  each 
from  140  Montana  visual  artists.  1,000  of  the  CDs 
will  be  distributed  to  computer  bulletin  board 
operators  across  the  country  and  each  will  post  it  on 
the  Internet  (each  work  will  be  copyright  protected). 
Slides  must  be  professional  quality  in  order  to 
produce  a  high-quality  computer  image  (with  a  range 
of  16,000  colors).  All  works  must  be  available  for 
sale  and  be  clearly  identified  as  originals,  multiples, 
reproductions,  or  a  production  line.  If  accepted,  a 
$100  fee  will  be  charged  to  cover  production  costs. 

In  return,  each  artist  will  receive  five  CD-ROMs  for 
personal  use  and  marketing.  $100  scholarships  are 
available  for  Native  American  artists  through 
Montana  Indian  Contemporary  Arts-contact  Susan 
Stewart  at  MICA,  (406)  586-1441.  To  receive  an 
entry  form  to  participate  in  this  marketing  project, 
contact  Montana  Arts  Foundation,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551. 

Deadline:  September  15, 1995. 

The  MonDak  Heritage  Center  announces  a  call  for 
entries  for  its  Juried  Miniature  Art  Exhibit,  to  be  held 
Nov.  1-Dec.  29.  All  entries  must  be  original  work  of 
oil/acrylic,  watercolor/pastel,  drawing  or  sculpture. 
No  jewelry,  crafts,  photographs,  prints,  graphics  or 


computer  generated  materials  will  be  accepted.  There 
is  a  nonrefundable  fee  of  $5  per  entry,  with  a  limit  of  5 
entries.  First  place  cash  award  and  ribbons  will  be 
awarded.  For  a  prospectus,  contact:  MonDak  Heritage 
Center,  PO  Box  50,  120  Third  Avenue  SE,  Sidney,  MT 
59270;  (406)  482-3500.  Deadline:  October  20, 1995. 

Spacious  Skies,  the  Oscar  Howe  Art  Center  Juried 
Traveling  Exhibition  announces  a  call  for  entries  for 
artists  18  years  and  older  living  in  South  Dakota  and 
its  bordering  states.  Artists  may  submit  up  to  two 
pieces  of  work  in  any  medium  or  style.  All  work  must 
be  original,  completed  in  the  last  two  years,  and  not 
previously  exhibited  at  the  Oscar  Howe  Art  Center.  All 
works  must  be  for  sale.  A  $15  nonrefundable  entry  fee 
is  required,  and  $800  in  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
For  a  prospectus,  contact:  Oscar  Howe  Art  Center,  PO 


Box  1161,  119  West  Third  Avenue,  Mitchell,  SD 
57301;  (605)996-4111. 

Deadline:  October  21,  1995. 

The  Hotter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena  features  an 
annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  artwork  during  Winter 
Showcase,  Nov.  16-Dec.  31,  1995.  Works  are  being 
accepted  from  artists  residing  in  MT,  ID,  WA,  OR 
and  WY  for  this  regional  showcase  of  fine  arts  and 
crafts.  Artists  interested  in  participating  should  send 
representative  slides/photos  of  their  work  along  with 
a  SASE.  There  is  no  entry  fee.  Participating  artists 
will  receive  a  60  percent  commission  on  sales  and 
return  shipping  will  paid  by  the  museum.  For  more 
information,  contact:  The  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  12 
East  Lawrence  Street,  Helena,  MT  59601; 

(406)  442-6400. 
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Call  to  Montana  Studio  Artists  and  Galleries: 

Be  a  part  of  Montana's  Cultural  Treasures! 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  once  again  teaming  up  with  Lee 
Enterprises,  the  Montana  Historical  Society  and  Travel  Montana 
to  produce  the  second  annual  Montana’s  Cultural  Treasures:  A  Guide 
to  Montana’s  Museums,  Art  Galleries  &  Studios. 


Send  in  this  coupon 
for  your  free  listing! 

(note:  Studios  or  Galleries  listed  for  free  must 
be  open  regular  business  hours.) 


Studio/Gallery: 


L 


Artists  who  have  studios  or  galleries  open  to 
the  public  during  regular  business  hours  will  be 
listed  for  free.  Artists  who  have  studios  open 
by  appointment  will  be  listed  with  the  purchase 
of  an  "expanded  listing."  Of  course,  everyone 
is  welcome  to  advertise  in  full  color  with  ads 
ranging  from  I  /4  to  full  pages. 

For  more  information,  contact  Marti  Hege  at 
The  Missoulian,  (406)  S23-5200. 


Address: 

Phone: 


Send  to:  Marti  Hege 

The  Missoulian 
PO  Box  8029 
Missoula,  MT  59807 
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Grand  Canyon 
Selected  for 
Pilot  Project 

The  Western  States 
Arts  Federation  has 
Joined  forces  with  the 
National  Park  Service 
and  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  to 
develop  a  collaborative 
partnership  through 
which  American  Indian 
artists  will  be  funded 
to  produce  works 
about  the  National 
Parks  In  the  West 
from  the  American 
Indian  perspective. 

The  project  Is  the 
result  of  a  three-day 
conference,  partially 
funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
Chairman's  Fund, 
which  brought 
together  American 
Indian  artists  and 
cultural  leaders,  the 
arts  community  and 
representatives  from 
the  Park  Service. 

The  30  conference 
participants  agreed 
that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  American 
Indian  Interpretation 
of  the  National  Parks. 
The  management  of 
the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  the 
pilot  site  for  the  first 
phase  of  this  project, 
has  a  process  In  place 
through  which  they 
engage  In  dialogue  and 
decision  making  with 
the  American  Indian 
constituency  at  that 
site  comprised  of  nine 
tribes  with  ancestral 
ties  to  the  Grand 
Canyon:  Havasupal, 
HuaJapai,  Hopl, 
Navajo,  Southern 
Paiute  (Kalbab, 
Shlvwits  and  San  Juan) 
and  Zunl. 

The  staff  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  Park 
Service  has  agreed  to 
incorporate  WESTAF 
Into  that  process  for 
the  next  phase  of 
project  planning  which 
will  take  place  later 
this  year.  After  the 
planning  process  Is 
complete,  WESTAF 
will  continue  fund- 
raising  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  pilot 
project. 
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Computer  Buds 
Still  Sought 

Are  your  first 
attempts  to  explore 
cyberspace  daunting? 
Do  you  have  computer 
expertise  that  you 
would  like  to  share? 
Perhaps  the  Montana 
Arts  Council’s  Com¬ 
puter  Buddy  program 
is  for  you.  This 
informal  program  links 
computer  communica¬ 
tions  novices  electroni¬ 
cally  with  experienced 
users  enabling  them  to 
communicate  on  a 
regular  basis. 

If  you  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  on-line 
communications,  have 
some  available  time 
and  would  like  to  help 
launch  a  colleague  into 
cyberspace,  the 
Council  needs  you.  If 
you’re  Just  trying  your 
cyberwings  let  us  know 
and  we’ll  try  to  match 
you  up  with  an 
experienced  user. 

If  you  want  to  be  a 
Computer  Buddy  or 
would  like  a  Buddy  to 
contact  you  e-mail 
William  Pratt,  Director 
of  Organizational 
Services  at 

montana@tmn.com  or 
on  the  METNET 
ONLINE  system.  Be 
sure  to  include  your  e- 
maJI  address  and  level 
of  expertise  and  if  are  a 
DOS,  Windows  or 
MAC  user. 


Montana  Secretary  of  State’s  Office  invites  all 
interested  Montana  artists  to  publicly  display  their 
w°rk  —  free  of  charge  —  on  a  monthly  basis.  Two 
and  three-dimensional  works  are  welcome.  Artists  are 
responsible  for  delivering,  hanging,  picking  up  art  and 
leaving  business  cards  and/or  price  sheets  for  buyers. 
Send  letter  of  interest  or  contact:  LesLee  Shell, 
Secretary  of  State,  Room  255,  State  Capitol,  PO  Box 
202801,  Helena,  MT  59620-2801;  (406)  444-1259. 

Montana  State  Auditor’s  Office  invites  all  inter¬ 
ested  Montana  artists  to  publicly  display  their  work  in 
the  office  foyer  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  space 
includes  five  walls,  each  approximately  8'  x  10'.  Two 
dimensional  work  is  preferred  and  will  be  displayed 
for  one  month.  Artists  are  responsible  for  delivering, 
hanging,  picking  up  art  and  leaving  business  cards  or 
price  sheets  for  buyers.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Ed  Tinsley,  State  Auditor’s  Office,  PO  Box 
4009,  Helena,  MT  59604;  (406)  444-2040  or  (800) 
332-6148.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

The  Main  Stope  Gallery,  a  new  cooperative  art 
gallery  opening  in  Butte  seeks  artists  and  crafts 
people  working  in  three-dimensional  media.  Member¬ 
ship  requires  an  initial  investment  plus  a  willingness 
to  work  in  the  gallery  approximately  once  a  month. 
Send  slides  and  resume  to:  Ray  Campeau,  The  Main 
Stope  Gallery,  126  South  Main,  Butte,  MT  59701; 
(406)494-3612. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography 
Call  for  Entries 
National 


U.S.  Department  of  Interior  seeks  entries  for  the 
1995  Federal  Duck  Stamp  Contest.  This  year’s 
eligible  species:  Barrow’s  Goldeneye,  Black  Scoter, 
Mottled  Duck  and  Surf  Scoter.  For  compete  entry 
information,  contact  Robert  Lesino,  Federal  Duck 
Stamp  Program,  1849  C  St  NW,  Suite  2058, 
Washington,  DC  20240. 

Deadline:  September  15, 1995. 

The  American  Craft  Council  Craft  Fairs  offer  the 
best  opportunity  to  reach  your  market.  The  seven 
juried  events  in  its  1996  season  range  from  small 
retail  shows  in  carefully  selected  markets  to  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  heavily  attended  wholesale  and 
retail  craft  fairs  in  the  country.  Locations  for  1996 
are:  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  St.  Paul,  Columbus,  West 
Springfield,  San  Francisco.  To  request  an  application, 
contact  American  Craft  Council,  American  Craft 
Enterprises,  21  South  Eltings  Comer  Road,  Highland, 
NY  12528;  (800)  836-3470;  fax:  (914)  883-6130. 
Deadline:  September  15, 1995. 

LePetit  3  Small  Formate  Competition  welcomes 
two-  and  three-dimensional  work.  Open  to  all  artists 
in  the  United  States.  Fee  is  $6  per  entry.  For  a 
prospectus,  send  SASE  to:  Alder  Gallery,  160  East 
Broadway,  Eugene,  OR  97401;  (503)  342-6411. 
Deadline:  September  28, 1995. 

Corning  Museum  of  Glass  calls  for  slide  entries  of 
innovative  works  in  glass  designed  and  made  in  1995 
by  artists  and  companies.  100  winners  will  be 
published  in  New  Glass  Review  17.  For  an  entry 
form,  write:  CMG,  1  Museum  Way,  Coming,  NY 
14830-2253  Deadline:  December  1, 1995. 

Spokane’s  International  Sculpture  Exposition  will 
be  held  at  the  Spokane  Convention  and  International 
Trade  Center  on  July  12-14,  1996.  Three-dimensional 
works  of  fine  art  in  any  medium  is  accepted.  There  is 
a  $15  jurying  fee  plus  $350  exhibiting  fee  upon 
acceptance,  but  no  commissions  will  be  taken  from 
sales.  Best  of  Show  Award  totals  $10,000.  For  a 
prospectus,  contact:  Don  Walsdorf,  Art  Shows  PO 
Box  245,  Spokane,  WA  99210-0245;  (509)  838-5847 
or  (509)  534-2064.  Deadline:  December  31, 1995. 

Magical  Blend  Magazine  seeks  submissions  of 
artwork  for  quarterly  magazine.  Send  8-10  slides  or 
photos  and  resume  with  SASE  to:  Magical  Blend 
Magazine,  1461  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94110;.  (415)  821-  9190.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 


Heresies  seeks  art  by  women  for  feminist  publication 
on  art  and  politics.  For  guidelines,  send  SASE  to: 
Heresies,  PO  Box  1306,  Canal  Street  Station,  New 
York,  NY,  10013;  (212)  227-2108.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

John  Michael  Kohler  Arts  Center  seeks  visual  art  for 
exhibition  and  for  its  sales  space.  Works  may  be  in  any 
media  or  size.  Submit  slides  and  resume  to:  Ellen 
Clark,  John  Michael  Kohler  Arts  Center,  PO  Box  489, 
Sheboygan,  WI,  53082-0489;  (414)  458-6144. 
Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Nicolaysen  Art  Museum  invites  artists  who  want  to  be 
considered  for  future  shows  and  exhibitions  to  submit 
slides,  a  vita  or  resume,  along  with  SASE  to: 
Nicolaysen  Art  Museum,  400  E.  Collins  Drive,  Casper, 
WY  82601-2815;  (307)  235-5247. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Art  in  the  Embassies  Program  is  open  to  all  artists 
working  in  a  wide  variety  of  two-  and  three-dimen¬ 
sional  media,  all  styles  and  sizes.  Slides  are  shown  to 
various  ambassadors  and/or  retained  in  the  slide 
registry.  Call  for  information  before  submitting 
materials.  U.S.  Dept,  of  State,  Rm.  B-258,  Washington, 
DC  20520;  (202)  647-4000.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

The  Crossing  Press,  which  publishes  a  diverse 
selection  of  books  ranging  from  alternative  health  care, 
feminist,  gay  and  lesbian,  men’s  interest  and  women’s 
fiction,  is  looking  for  freelance  artists  for  bookcovers 
and  interior  illustrations.  All  styles  will  be  considered. 
Send  slides,  color  copies  or  color  photos  with  any  self- 
promotional  material  to:  Amy  Sibiga,  Art  Director,  The 
Crossing  Press,  PO  Box  1048,  Freedom,  CA  95019; 
(408)  722-0711.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 


Public  Art 


The  Seattle  Arts  Commission  seeks  artists  for  eight 
new  projects.  Open  to  all  artists  in  the  US  and  British 
Columbia,  the  projects  include:  Artists-in-Residence 
for  Seattle  City  Light  and  the  West  Seattle  Cultural 
Trail;  a  Photographer-in-Residence  for  the  Seattle 
Water  Department;  artworks  at  Green  Lake  Reservoir 
and  in  the  Eastlake  District;  and  purchases  of  portable 
works  for  the  Water  Department.  Commission  amounts 
vary  from  $10,000-$70,000.  For  a  prospectus,  send 
SASE  to:  Daria  DeCooman,  Public  Information 
Officer,  Seattle  Arts  Commission,  221  First  Avenue 
West  #100,  Seattle,  WA  98119-4223;  (206)  684-7306 
or  684-7171;  fax  (206)  684-7172.  Deadlines  are 
staggered  from  September  8-November  8,  1995. 

The  City  of  Edmonds  seeks  a  Northwest  artist  to 
create  a  wall  mural  for  the  children’s  area  of  the 
Edmonds  Library  where  storytelling  and  skits  take 
place.  The  mural  must  appeal  to  children’s  creativity. 
Up  to  three  artists  from  the  open  competition  may  be 
invited  to  submit  a  design.  An  honorarium  of  $150  will 
be  paid  for  each  finalist’s  design.  Up  to  5  slides  of 
recent  work  may  be  submitted.  For  a  prospectus,  send 
SASE  to:  Edmonds  Arts  Commission,  Library  Mural 
Project,  700  Main  Street,  Edmonds,  WA  98020; 

(206)  771-0228;  fax:  (206)  771-0253. 

Deadline:  September  22, 1995. 


Literature  & 

Playwriting 

Western  States  Arts  Federation  Western  States  Book 
Awards  seeks  manuscripts  in  fiction,  creative  nonfic¬ 
tion  and  poetry.  Open  to  writers  and  publishers  who 
reside  in  the  WESTAF  region  (AK,  AZ,  CA,  CO,  ID, 
MT,  NM,  NV,  OR,  UT,  WA,  WY).  To  be  eligible, 
author  and  publisher  must  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  publish  in  late  summer  1996.  For 
information  and  application  forms  contact  Desiree 
Mays,  WESTAF  Literature  Coordinator, 

(505)  988-1166.  Deadline:  November  1, 1995. 

The  Hemingway  Western  Studies  Series  at  Boise 
State  University  announces  the  third  annual  Rocky 
Mountain  Artist’s/Eccentric  (foimat/structure,  not 
content)  Book  Competition.  Books  which  address 
issues  like  gender,  race  and  environment  are  eligible 
for  consideration.  Proposals  specifying  offset,  copier  or 
silks creen  printing  on  commercial  papers  will  be 
favored.  Wrtiers  whose  works  are  selected  for 


publication  in  the  Hemingway  Series  receive  $500 
prize  monies  and  standard  sales  royalties.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Tom  Trusky,  Editor,  Hemingway 
Western  Studies  Center,  Boise  State  University,  Boise, 
ID  83725;  (208)  385-1999;  fax:  (208)  385-4373. 
Deadline:  December  1,  1995. 

Heresies  seeks  writing  by  women  for  feminist 
publication  on  art  and  politics.  For  guidelines,  send 
SASE  to:  Heresies,  PO  Box  1306,  Canal  Street 
Station,  New  York,  NY,  10013;  (212)  227-2108. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Paper  Boat,  a  quarterly  magazine,  seeks  submissions 
of  poetry,  short  fiction  and  personal  essays.  Send  up  to 
3  poems  or  2  pieces  of  short  fiction  or  personal  essays 
with  SASE  to:  Paper  Boat  Magazine,  Paper  Boat 
Press,  PO  Box  2615,  Poulsbo,  WA  98370. 

Artists  in  Search  Of...  seeks  playwrights  for 
residencies  in  playwriting  development  labs.  Selected 
playwrights  take  part  in  ongoing  readings  by  a 
professional  acting  company  and  developmental 
discussions  with  resident  directors  and  other  play¬ 
wrights.  Plays  should  teach  lessons  of  peace  and 
tolerance  and  be  already  in  development  but  not  yet 
published  or  optioned.  Submit  a  writing  sample, 
synopsis  or  outline  of  play  to  be  developed  and  at 
least  one  scene,  cast  breakdown,  resume  and  SASE  to: 
Artists  In  Search  Of...  The  Peace  works  Project,  206 
West  99th  Street,  #2C  New  York,  NY  10025. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Milkweed  Editions  seeks  unpublished  novels  and 
collections  of  short  stories  or  novellas  by  previously 
published  writers  for  the  Milkweed  National  Fiction 
Prize.  Award  includes  publication  and  $2,000  cash  in 
addition  to  advance  and  royalties.  All  manuscripts 
submitted  will  automatically  be  considered  for  the 
Prize.  For  guidelines  and  information,  contact 
Milkweed  Editions,  National  Fiction  Prize  430  First 
Avenue  North,  Suite  400  Minneapolis,  MN  55401- 
1743;  (612)  332-3192;  fax:  (612)  332-6248. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

National  Library  of  Poetry  will  award  $12,000  in 
prizes  to  over  250  poets  in  the  North  America  Open 
Poetry  Contest.  The  contest  is  open  to  everyone  and 
has  no  entry  fee.  To  enter,  send  one  original  poem  to 
the  National  Library  of  Poetry,  11419  Cronridge  Dr., 
PO  Box  704-XJ,  Owings  Mills,  MD  21117; 

(410)  356-2000.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Lee  &  Low  Books  seeks  manuscripts  of  children’s 
books  on  multicultural  themes,  fiction  and  nonfiction. 
Folk  tales  and  animal  stories  are  not  being  considered 
at  this  time.  Submissions  should  be  no  longer  than 
five  typed,  double-spaced  pages  (approx.  1,000 
words).  Send  resume,  tear  sheets,  nonretumable  slides 
or  illustration  samples  (no  original  artwork)  and 
SASE.  Send  to:  Elizabeth  Szabla,  Editor-in-Chief,  Lee 
&  Low  Books,  228  E.  45th  St.,  14th  fl.,  New  York, 

NY  10017;  (212)  867-6155;  fax:  (212)  338-9059. 
Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Big  Easy  Press  seeks  chapbooks  of  poetry,  fiction  and 
art — “anything  is  game.”  Large  SASE  must  accom¬ 
pany  all  submissions.  You  will  receive  three  sample 
books  in  return  for  a  $5  reading  fee  payable  to  Artist 
Services.  Send  ail  materials  to:  Big  Easy  Press,  PO 
Box  1236,  Harvey,  LA  70059.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Mulberry  Press  is  accepting  chapbook  submissions 
for  its  continuing  poetry  series.  $5  reading  fee  and 
large  SASE  required  for  each  manuscript  submitted. 
You  will  receive  five  recent  titles  in  return.  Send 
materials  to:  Mulberry  Press,  105  Betty  Road,  East 
Meadow,  NY  11554.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Visual  Advantage  “Smile  Maker”  magazine,  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  5,000  in  the  Billings  area, 
seeks  family-oriented  humorous  stories  and  stories  of 
local  interest  or  poetry  of  1,000  words  or  less.  Articles 
and  stories  are  paid  $15  and  cartoons  $5.  Send 
material  with  full  name,  title  of  submission,  address 
and  telephone  number  to:  “Smile  Maker,”  Visual 
Advantage  Publishing,  848  Main,  #6A,  Billings,  MT 
59105;  (406)  245-6001  or  (406)  656-7973. 

Dancing  Words  Press  is  a  new  small  press  looking  to 
publish  poetry  and  fiction  chapbooks  from  writers 
nationwide.  Manuscripts  must  be  between  16-32 
pages.  All  styles,  from  formal  to  free  verse  to  literary 
and  genre  mainstream  fiction  are  welcome.  High 
quality,  well-crafted  work  is  the  only  criteria.  There  is 
a  $5  reading  fee.  For  a  prospectus,  send  SASE  to: 

Jerry  Berry,  Editor,  Dancing  Words  Press,  Chapbook 
Submission,  449  Ninth  Street,  Gretna,  LA  70053. 


ArtistSearch  •  September/October  1995 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264, 
Kalispell.MT  59903;  (406)  257-324 1 . 

Presents  Spring  All  Arts  Event,  summer  institutes,  a 
Capitol  Rotunda  Arts  Celebration  &  speakers  bureau. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Linda  Browning,  president, 
1216  Dickinson.  Missoula,  MT  59801;  (406)  549-9806. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts  Foundation.  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551. 

Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn..  2112  First  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls.  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797. 
Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Museums,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts.  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-2694. 
Provides  annual  conference  and  technical  assistance  in 
museum  development. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras.  2608  2nd.  Ave. 
South.  Great  Falls.  MT  59401;  (406)  453-3606. 

Provides  resource  sharing,  imports  musicians  and 
conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  MT  Sate  Library,  1515  E. 
6th  Ave.  PO  Box  201800;  Helena,  MT  59620-1800; 
(406)  444-3115. 

Sponsors  book  fairs  and  cultural  celebrations;  organizes 
public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes 
reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO  Box  8036, 
Missoula,  MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022. 

Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  Arcade  Building, 

Suite  3-D,  1 1 1  North  Last  Chance  Gulch, 

Helena,  MT  5960 1 ;  (406)  443-83 1 3. 

Mai  mains  endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and 
will  be  making  grants  in  the  future. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy.  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 . 

Coalition  of  arts,  libraries  and  historical  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  sate  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of 
cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting 
Montana's  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 . 

Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young  Monana 
dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program  and 
presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6 1 57, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  586-1441. 

Sponsors  individual  art  symposia  on  reservations, 
develops  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts  workshops  for 
individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  5971  I ;  (406)  585-9551. 

Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through  an  annual  art  fair 
and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Eastern  Monana 
College,  1500  North  30th  Street,  Billings,  MT  59101. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman.  MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 . 

Supports  performing  arts  presenting  in  large  and  small 
communities;  sponsors  an  annual  conference 
showcasing  performing  arts;  faciliates  block-booking; 
and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1 872, 

Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 . 

Provides  technical  assisance  and  information  on 
historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider 
program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 
Supports  efforts  of  Monana’s  rural  low  power  public 
television  sations;  provides  technical  assisance  in  video 
production  and  sation  application  procedures  and 
sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274, 

Missoula.  MT  59807-8273;  (406)  752-3319. 

Sponsors  annual  three-day  workshop  and  juried  show 
and  publishes  a  newsletter. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  22 1  E.  Front,  Missoula, 
MT  59802;  (406)  549-2984. 

Provides  information,  technical  assistance  and 
workshops  on  working  with  differendy-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685. 
Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 


Performing  Arts 


Very  Special  Arts  announces  a  call  for  entries  for  the 
1996  Panasonic  Young  Soloists  Award  and  the  Rose¬ 
mary  Kennedy  International  Young  Soloists  Award.  All 
vocalists  or  instrumentalists  under  the  age  of  25,  who 
have  a  disability  and  are  interested  in  pursuing  personal 
or  professional  studies  in  music  may  apply.  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  $5,000,  an  all-expense  paid  trip  to  Washington, 
DC  to  perform  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  other 
possible  performance  opportunities  are  available.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Alayne  Dolson,  Executive 
Director,  Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  East  Front 
Street,  Missoula,  MT  59802;  (406)  549-2984. 

Deadline:  September  15, 1995. 

Opera  New  World  seeks  new  opera/music  theater 
works  that  draw  from  the  diverse  cultures  present  in  the 
New  World  for  production  consideration.  Program  seeks 
scores,  librettos,  scenarios,  etc.  in  several  categories 
including  music  theater  works  appropriate  for  students 
and  children,  works  particularly  suited  to  community- 
based  presenting  partnerships,  and  major  operatic  and 
music  theater  works  suited  for  main  stage  productions. 
Request  guidelines  and  submission  form  from:  Mr. 

Ward  Holmquist,  Opera  New  World,  Houston  Grand 
Opera,  510  Preston,  Suite  500,  Houston,  TX  77002. 
(713)  546-0200.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Yvar  Mikhashoff  Trust  supports  composers  and 
performers  of  New  Music.  Annual  grants,  gifts,  awards 
and  fellowships,  generally  ranging  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000,  are  available  for  tuition  assistance,  fellowships 
to  further  the  professional  status  of  younger  performers 
and  composers,  and  grants  to  musical  ensembles, 
presenting  organizations,  music  festivals  and  recording 
companies.  Application  information  is  available  from 
Anne  McLean,  Administrator,  Yvar  Mikhashoff  Trust 
for  New  Music,  c/o  Fiduciary  Services,  Inc.,  4476  Main 
Street,  Suite  206,  Snyder,  NY  14226;  (716)  839-3005. 


Media  Arts 


The  Walt  Disney  Network  Television  Division  and  the 
Directors  Guild  of  America  are  inaugurating  a  program 
to  discover  and  employ  minority  directing  talent  for 
half-hour  multi-camera  tape  and  film  comedies.  The  8- 
week  program  will  consist  of  orientation,  supervised 
observation  and  hands-on  experience  culminating  in  the 
directing  of  one  scene  during  an  actual  taping.  A  weekly 
stipend  of  $575  will  be  provided  for  up  to  two  partici¬ 
pants.  Application,  VHS  sample  of  work,  resume  with 
three  years  directing  experience,  a  written  analysis  of  a 
complete  sitcom  script  and  a  written  statement  from 
candidate  are  required.  For  a  prospectus,  send  SASE  to: 
Directors  Training  Program  Administrator,  Walt  Disney 
Television,  500  South  Buena  Vista  Street,  Burbank,  CA 
91521-5205;  (818)  560-4000. 

Deadline:  September  22, 1995. 

Center  for  Contemporary  Arts  is  accepting  features, 
shorts,  animated,  experimental,  or  documentaries  of 
exceptional  quality  for  Cinematheque  program.  Send 
1/2"  or  3/4"  tapes  with  SASE  to:  Ron  Beattie,  Center  for 
Contemporary  Arts,  291  E.  Barcelona  Road,  Santa  Fe, 
NM  87501.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Cinema  Guild  seeks  documentary  and  narrative 
programs  for  non-theatrical,  educational  TV  and  home 
video  markets.  Send  description  and/or  a  VHS  cassette 
to:  The  Cinema  Guild,  1697  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10019;  (212)  246-5522.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


Meet  the  Composer  announces  the  Composer/ 
Choreographer  Project,  where  dance  companies  of  all 
kinds  may  apply  for  grants  ranging  from  $2,000- 
$60,000  to  commission  new  collaborative  works  from 
composers  and  choreographers.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Meet  the  Composer,  2112  Broadway,  Suite  505, 
New  York,  NY  10023.  Deadline:  October  2, 1995. 

Meet  the  Composer’s  New  Residencies’  grants  provide 
arts-community  partnerships  (3-5  organizations 
including  music  producing  and  presenting  organiza¬ 
tions,  human  service  agencies  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  institutions)  three-year  community-focused 
residencies  with  composers  of  all  styles  of  music. 

Grants  cover  composer  fees,  partial  support  of  music 
copying  and  production  of  works  composed  in  resi¬ 
dence.  For  more  information,  contact  Meet  the 
Composer,  2112  Broadway,  Suite  505,  New  York,  NY 
10023.  Deadline:  October  15, 1995. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Property  announces  the  availability  of 
grants  for  the  Conservation  Assessment  Programs 
(CAP),  contingent  upon  congressional  appropriations 
for  FY  1996.  A  maximum  of  two  assessors  per 
institution  are  funded  through  CAP,  and  CAP  is 
designed  to  serve  museums  with  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  collections  and  sites  that  can  be  surveyed  in  two 
days.  For  more  information,  contact:  CAP,  National 
Institute  for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural  Property, 
3299  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  602,  Washington,  DC 
20007;  (202)  625-1495;  fax:  (202)  625-1485. 
Deadline:  December  1, 1995. 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  has  eliminated  the 
fall  deadline  for  the  fiscal  year  1996  Conservation 
Project  Support.  This  cost-saving  measure  has  been 
taken  in  light  of  current  budgetary  constraints.  Instead 
of  two  deadlines  for  fiscal  year  1996,  there  will  be 
only  one.  For  more  information,  contact:  Tania  Said, 
Office  of  the  Director,  Institute  of  Museum  Services, 
1100  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  (202)  606-8536. 

New  Deadline:  March  1, 1996. 

Elizabeth  Greenshields  Foundation  awards  grants  in 
painting,  drawing,  printmaking  and  sculpture  to  artists 
in  early  stages  of  their  careers.  Work  must  be 
representational  or  figurative.  Eligible  applicants  must 
be  under  31  years  of  age,  have  started  or  completed 
training  at  an  established  art  school  and/or  have 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  art  as  a  lifetime  career. 
For  further  information,  contact:  The  Elizabeth 
Greenshields  Foundation,  1814  Sherbrooke  Street 
West,  Suite  1,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  H3H  1E4; 
(514)937-9225.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

PEN  American  Center  Writers  Fund  offers  grants 
and  interest-free  loans  up  to  $1,000  to  published 
writers  or  produced  playwrights  facing  unanticipated 
financial  emergencies.  Writers  and  editors  with  HIV 
or  AIDS-related  illness  also  qualify  for  the  Fund  for 
Writers  and  Editors  with  AIDS.  Applications  are 
reviewed  every  six  weeks.  For  guidelines  and 
application,  contact:  Writers  Fund,  PEN  American 
Center,  Karen  Hwa,  Coordinator,  568  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY,  10012;  (212)  334-1660. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Nonprofit  organizations  in  Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon  and  Washington  may  apply  for  grants  through 
the  Meyer  Memorial  Trust’s  Support  for  Children  at 
Risk  Program.  The  program  focuses  on  projects  for 
high-risk  groups  with  emphasis  on  education  for 
families  with  babies  and  young  children,  early 
childhood  development,  and  new  and  effective  ways 
to  assist  young  people  with  serious  problems.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Meyer  Memorial  Trust, 
1515  SW  Fifth  Avenue.,  Suite  500,  Portland,  OR 
97201;  (503)  228-5512. 

Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  offers  financial 
assistance  to  artists  of  recognizable  merit  and  financial 
need  working  as  painters,  sculptors,  mixed  media  and 
installation  artists.  For  guidelines,  write:  Pollock- 
Krasner  Foundation,  725  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY, 
10021.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 


Residencies 


The  American  Antiquarian  Society  is  accepting 
applications  for  fellowships  for  historical  research  by 
creative  and  performing  artists,  writers,  film  makers 
and  journalists.  Fellowships  will  be  provided  to 
people  whose  research  objectives  are  to  produce 
works  dealing  with  pre-twentieth  century  American 
history  designed  for  the  general  public.  The  fellow¬ 
ships  will  allow  recipients  to  conduct  uninterrupted 
research  at  AAS.  For  an  application  form,  contact: 
AAS,  185  Salisbury  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01609- 
1634;  (508)  755-5221.  Deadline:  October  2, 1995. 

The  Gell  Writers  Center  of  the  Finger  Lakes 

provides  a  retreat  in  the  woods  to  support  writers  in 
their  work.  8-10  writers-in-residence  receive  a  stipend 
of  $1,250,  $25  per  diem  and  up  to  $500  for  travel.  For 
application  information,  contact:  The  Gell  Writers 
Center  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  West  Hollow  Road, 
Naples,  NY  14512;  (716)  473-  2590. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Kalani  Honua  offers  an  Artist-In-Residence  program 
at  its  intercultural  retreat  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Living  accommodations,  meals,  and  working  or 
performance  space  are  provided  for  visual,  literary, 
folk  and  performing  artists  at  a  small  cost.  Fee 
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Grants  Available 
to  Forest 
Communities 

In  an  effort  to  help 
address  the  difficulties 
being  faced  by  many  of 
the  state’s  forest 
heritage  communities, 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council  will  use  a 
grant  obtained  from 
Akira  Yamaguchi  of 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  to 
help  fund  projects  in 
these  communities 
that  foster  bioregional 
cultural  exchanges  and 
cooperation,  enhance 
channels  of  cultural 
communication  and 
cooperation  between 
Alberta,  Montana  and 
Hokkaido.  Funding  will 
support  touring 
cultural  exhibits  and 
presentations  which 
involve  the  above- 
mentioned  locales  and 
arts  projects  that 
encourage  creative 
representation  of 
innovative  use  of 
natural  and  human 
resources  In  enhancing 
sustainability  among 
social  systems  and 
forest  heritage 
communities. 

These  one-year 
projects  must  involve 
professional  artists  or 
recognized  bearers  of 
traditional  culture  and 
occur  between  July  I, 
1996  and  June  30, 1997. 
Applications  are  due 
April  1, 1996,  and  will 
be  reviewed  by  the 
appropriate  peer 
review  panels  during 
the  Council’s  annual 
granting  meeting  In 
June,  1996. 

The  application 
must  be  submitted  by 
a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  held  its 
50 1  (c)(3)  tax-exemp¬ 
tion  for  at  least  one- 
year;  or  be  an  element 
of  government. 

Potential  applicants 
should  plan  early  and 
discuss  their  projects 
with  Bill  Pratt, 

(406)  444-6430. 


ArtistSearch  •  September/October  1 995 
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Creative 
Alternatives 
for  Youth 

A  popular  publica¬ 
tion  addressing  the 
arts  and  at-risk  youth 
Is  available  at  a 
reduced  price.  Part  of 
the  Solution— Creative 
Alternatives  for  Youth  is 
still  available  for  only 
$3  per  copy.  This 
publication  Illustrates 
the  positive  difference 
made  In  the  lives  of 
children  and  their 
families  by  artists,  arts 
organizations,  and 
community  groups  as 
they  wrestle  with  the 
problems  endangering 
America’s  youth  — 
problems  of  teenage 
pregnancy,  violence, 
drug  abuse,  and 
dropping  out  of 
school. 

Montana  arts 
organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing 
programs  In  this  area 
and  making  alliances 
with  community 
organizations  working 
with  at-risk  youth  are 
encouraged  to  order 
multiple  copies.  Make 
your  check  out  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council, 
indicate  the  number 
of  copies  you  want  and 
the  organization  and 
address  to  which  they 
should  be  sent. 


reductions  of  50%  are  available  to  selected  applicants. 
Apply  six  months  ahead  of  desired  dates.  Submit 
resume,  documentation  of  your  work,  two  glossy  or 
velox-type  photos,  $10  entry  fee,  work  sample  and 
application  form.  For  details,  contact:  Artist-in- 
Residence  Program,  Kalani  Honua  Inc.,  RR2  Box 
4500,  Pahoa,  Hawaii  96778;  (808)  965-7828. 
Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Light  Work  invites  photographers  to  apply  for  project 
residencies.  Selected  artists  receive  $1,200  stipend, 
access  to  photo  &  digital  imaging  facilities,  supplies, 
publication  in  Contact  Sheet  and  use  of  an  apartment. 
For  information,  contact:  Light  Work,  316  Waverly 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  NY  13244;  (315)  443-2450. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

The  Alberta  College  of  Art  Painting  Program  is 

looking  for  practitioners  in  all  disciplines  to  visit  the 
department  for  periods  of  one  to  four  weeks  to  interact 
with  students  and  faculty.  All  contemporary  practice 
will  be  considered,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
painting,  sculpture,  performance,  electronic  media, 
installation  and  writing  and  criticism.  ACA  will  pay  a 
stipend,  travel  costs,  accommodation  and  a  per  diem 
allowance.  Applicants  should  submit  slides  (or  other 
appropriate  documentation  of  previous  activities), 
resume,  project  description  and  equipment  or  other 
requirements.  Submissions  will  be  accepted  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Contact:  Wayne  Giles  or  Alan 
Dunning,  Alberta  College  of  Art  Painting  Program, 
1407  14th  Avenue  N.W.,  Calgary  AB;  (403)  284-7600; 
fax:  (403)  289-6682.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run  residency 
program  located  in  Basin,  Montana,  has  grants 
available  for  residencies.  Artists  of  all  disciplines  are 
invited  to  apply.  For  a  prospectus,  send  SASE  to: 
Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  59631; 
(406)  225-3525.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 


Services 


American  Music  Center  Outreach  Project  seeks  to 
gather  and  disseminate  comprehensive  information  on 
culturally  diverse  and  women  composers  in  America. 
Composers  are  encouraged  to  deposit  scores  and 
recordings  in  the  Center’s  library.  The  availability  of 
these  materials  and  information  will  be  marketed  to 
performers  around  the  world.  Each  year,  more  than 
1,000  performances  result  from  use  of  the  Center’s 
library.  For  more  information,  contact:  Ms.  June 
Gardner,  American  Music  Center,  30  West  26th  Street, 
Suite  1001,  New  Yoric,  NY  10010-2011; 

(212)  366-5260.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Competition  News  is  a  way  for  your  competition, 
contest  or  photo  show  to  be  publicized  and  gain 
support  for  your  organization  at  no  cost  Published 
quarterly,  Competition  News’  distribution  list  includes 
photography  students,  photo  magazine  readers,  photo 
club  members,  photo  retail  stores  and  suppliers  and 
photo  labs.  For  more  information,  contact:  Competi¬ 
tion  News,  PO  Box  592,  Lake  Zurich,  IL  60047-0592; 
(312)303-9531. 

Mitchell  Graphise  specializes  in  printing  full-color 
card  products  for  the  art  market.  All  quality  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  printed  on  recycled  paper  with  soy  ink  and 
are  100%  satisfaction  guaranteed.  To  receive  a  free 
sample  package  and  product  catalogue,  call 
(800)  583-9401. 

Photographer  Christofer  Autlo,  whose  photo  studio 
and  lab  is  located  in  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center  in 
Bozeman,  will  photograph  art  and  produce  profes¬ 
sional  slides.  He  is  available  to  travel  to  an  artist’s 
locale.  For  more  information,  call  (406)  586-2250,  or 
stop  by  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  1 1 1  South  Grand, 
Room  226. 


Heritage  Photo  Works  specializes  in  photographic 
preservation  efforts,  including  the  restoration  of 
heirloom  photographs  and  technical  assistance  for 
historical  societies  and  private  collections.  Vintage 
printing,  classic  handcoloring  and  a  variety  of  toning 
solutions  for  print  enhancement  and  image  stability  are 
offered.  HPW  also  provides  consulting  expertise  in 
areas  of  process  identification  and  collection  manage¬ 
ment  for  19th  &  20th  century  photos.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Paula  Morin,  Heritage  Photo 
Works,  243  Oeitli  Lane,  Hamilton,  MT  59840; 

(406)  363-0300;  (800)  864-4046. 

The  Visual  Artist  Information  Hotline  is  a  national, 
free  information  service.  Individual  fine  artists  in  any 
of  the  visual  arts  (painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  crafts, 


photography,  mixed  media,  etc.)  and  in  film/video  may 
call  the  Hotline  to  speak  directly  with  the  staff  of  the 
American  Council  for  the  Arts’  Information  Services 
Program,  located  in  New  York  City.  Hours  of  operation 
are  Monday  through  Friday,  2-5pm  Eastern  Time,  but 
messages  can  be  left  24  hours  a  day.  The  Hotline 
responds  to  a  number  of  different  inquiries,  including 
funding/support,  emergency  funds,  health  and  safety 
and  insurance.  Hotline:  (800)  232-2789. 

ArtGroup  for  lesbian  and  gay  artists  is  a  support 
organization  for  creative  people  of  all  disciplines  and 
backgrounds  providing  inspiration,  motivation,  support 
and  networking.  It  seeks  out  and  creates  venues  to 
promote  the  diversity  of  lesbian  and  gay  expression  and 
creativity;  acts  as  a  nationwide  umbrella  for  gay  and 
lesbian  arts  organizations  to  exchange  information  and 
to  encourage  exhibition  possibilities;  and  provides  a 
place  for  non-artists  to  support  the  creativity  within  the 
gay  and  lesbian  community.  For  more  information  on 
membership  in  ArtGroup  and  its  schedule  of  meetings 
and  exhibitions,  contact  Director  Scott  Holman 
(212)  695-3797  or  Arthur  Bruso  (212)  473-7130. 


Conferences  & 
Workshops 

Authors  of  the  Flathead  will  hold  their  fifth  annual 
Flathead  River  Writers’  Conference,  Oct.  21-22,  at  the 
Grouse  Mountain  Lodge  in  Whitefish.  Guest  speakers 
and  workshop  instructors  include:  Nancy  Stauffer, 
literary  agent;  Robert  Sims  Reid,  detective  and  author 
of  police  novels;  Leonard  Scott,  author  of  war  novels; 
Beverly  Magley,  editor  of  Montana  Magazine ;  Barbara 
Fifer,  publications  direct  of  American  and  World 
Geographic  Publishing;  and  Pete  Fromm,  novelist  of 
autobiographical  stories  and  chronicles.  The  cost  is  $93 
for  both  days,  or  $48  for  the  21st.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Authors  of  the  Flathead,  PO  Box  7711, 
Kalispell,  MT  59904;  (406)  892-5704. 

The  Montana  Historical  Society’s  Annual  History 
Conference  will  be  held  October  26-28  in  Helena.  The 
conference  theme  is  ‘Western  History  Rewound,”  and 
participants  will  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  “how¬ 
to”  workshops  on  the  care  of  art  pieces,  buildings, 
objects  and  photographs.  Current  Society  exhibits  and 
timely  celebrations  will  be  recognized  in  other  sessions 
on  World  War  II  and  its  impact  on  Montana  and  on  the 
role  of  the  horse  in  the  West.  A  conference  schedule 
will  be  mailed  to  members  about  mid- September. 

Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians  and  the 
Intertribal  Timber  Council  announce  the  Second 
Annual  Tribal  Leaders’  Economic  Summit  and  Trade 
Forum  to  be  held  September  25-28  at  the  Shilo  Inn  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  The  Summit  brings  together  tribal 
leaders,  state  and  federal  agency  representatives  and 
experts  from  private  industry  to  discuss  topics  critical 
for  the  success  of  economic  development  in  Indian 
Country.  For  more  information,  contact:  Nolee  K. 

Olson,  ATNI  Conference  Coordinator,  Affiliated  Tribes 
of  Northwest  Indians,  825  NE  20th  Ave.,  Suite  310, 
Portland,  OR  97232-2275;  (503)  230-0293; 
fax:  (503)  230-0580. 

Happy  Tours  presents  two  watercolor  workshops  with 
instructor  Bemadine  Fox  on  the  islands  of  Maui  and 
Kauai,  Hawaii  in  November.  The  workshops  include 
demonstrations,  hands  on  activities  as  well  as  exploring, 
sight-seeing,  sketching  or  painting.  Packages  begin  at 
$572.  For  more  information,  contact:  Bernadine  Fox, 
2041  Burlington  Ave.,  Billings,  MT  59102; 

(406)  656-6271. 


In  Print 


The  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  has 

published  Artists  As  Educators:  Becoming  Effective 
Workshop  Leaders  for  Teachers.  Written  by  John  C. 
Carr  and  Lynne  Silverstein,  this  publication  provides  an 
introduction  to  designing  professional  development 
workshops  for  teachers  of  students  in  grades  K-12.  The 
64-page  book  is  $15.  For  more  information  contact: 

The  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  at 
(202)416-8806. 

Carol!  Michels,  author  of  How  to  Survive  and  Prosper 
as  an  Artist,  has  served  as  an  independent  artists’  career 
advisor,  helping  hundreds  of  emerging  and  established 


MAC  Grants 


GRANTS  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  are 

awarded  each  year  for  arts  projects  occurring 
between  July  I  and  June  30.  Eligible  to  apply  are 
nonprofit  organizations  that  have  their  50 1  (c)(3) 
IRS  status.  Applications  are  reviewed  by  panels 
composed  of  individuals  with  expertise  in  specific 
disciplines.  Each  dollar  in  grant  funds  must  be 
matched  by  the  applicant  with  one  dollar  in  cash 
or  in-kind  goods  and  services;  at  least  one-third 
of  the  amount  requested  must  be  matched  in 
cash.  Grants  seldom  exceed  $6,000.  The 
average  grant  is  $  1 ,500.  Contact  Bill  Pratt. 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  GRANTS  are  given 
throughout  the  year  to  enable  the  Council  to 
respond  to  unanticipated  opportunities  or 
emergencies  that  did  not  allow  an  applicant  to 
submit  a  grant  request  at  the  regular  deadline. 
These  grants  generally  do  not  exceed  $500  and 
decisions  will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of 
funds  and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Applicants 
must  have  received  their  501(c)(3)  status  or  be 
an  element  of  government.  Contact  Bill  Pratt. 

UNDERWRITING  ASSISTANCE 
GRANTS  are  given  as  “courage  money”  to 
sponsors  of  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  and  artists.  Awarded  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis;  preference  is  given  to  small 
communities.  Grants  are  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  $400.  A  community  can  receive  no  more  than 
two  Underwriting  Assistance  grants  in  a  fiscal 
year  (July  I  through  June  30).  Sponsors  are 
encouraged  to  apply  early,  as  funds  are  limited. 
Contact  Bill  Pratt. 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTIST  FELLOWSHIPS  are 

annually  awarded  to  artists  of  merit.  Awards  of 
$2,000  each  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  are  given  by 
the  Council.  Applications  are  reviewed  by  panels 
composed  of  individuals  with  expertise  in  specific 
disciplines.  Decisions  are  based  on  the  quality  of 
an  artist’s  work.  Contact  Fran  Morrow. 

PERCENT-FOR-ART  PROJECTS  began  in 
1983,  when  the  48th  Montana  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  providing  that  up  to  I  percent  of 
the  costs  of  capital  construction  projects  be 
appropriated  for  use  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  the  acquisition  of  art  for  new  state 
buildings.  The  Council  administers  ongoing 
competitions  to  commission  and  purchase  works 
of  art  for  state-funded  building  and  renovation 
projects.  In  late  fall  1995,  MAC  will  begin 
soliciting  proposals  for  the  Montana 
Developmental  Center  in  Boulder.  The  budget 
for  this  project  is  estimated  at  $22,000. 

Contact  Martha  Sprague. 

ARTISTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS/ 
COMMUNITIES  are  grants  that  allow 
professional  artists  to  work  in  residencies  in 
schools  or  community  settings.  Residencies  with 
nationally  selected  poets  and  writers,  musicians, 
dancers,  visual  artists,  theater  artists,  folk  artists 
and  video  artists  are  available.  The  next  deadline 
for  short-term  AiS/C  residency  grants  is 
September  22,  1 995.  The  next  deadline  for  AiS/C 
Special  Projects  is  October  27,  1 995. 

Contact  Fran  Morrow. 

FOLKLIFE  AND  TRADITIONAL  ARTS 
APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM  proposals 
are  accepted  on  an  ongoing  basis.  This  program 
seeks  to  match  master  traditional  artists  with 
serious  up-and-coming  members  of  the  same 
traditional  group,  as  a  way  to  honor  master 
traditional  artists  and  pass  on  knowledge  and 
skills  to  assure  the  vitality  of  traditional  culture 
bearers  and  the  gifts  they  have  to  offer  Montana. 
Contact  Francesca  McLean.  Deadline  is  ongoing. 

CULTURAL  AND  AESTHETIC  PROJECT 
GRANT  applications  are  reviewed  by  a  sixteen- 
person  advisory  committee  that  makes  funding 
recommendations  to  the  legislature.  These 
grants  are  awarded  by  the  legislature  for  a  two- 
year  period.  The  grants  process  is  administered 
by  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  and  grants  are 
awarded  in  the  following  categories:  Special 
Projects  Grants,  Operational  Support  Grants, 
Capital  Expenditure  Grants  and  Challenge  Grants 
for  Permanent  Endowment  Development. 

Contact  Bill  Pratt. 


Montano  Arts  Council,  3 1 6  North  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  252,  Helena ,  MT  59620-2201; 
(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 
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visual  and  performing  artists  and  writers.  Her 
ongoing  involvement  in  the  arts  makes  the  following 
lists  and  contracts,  available  through  the  Western 
States  Arts  Federation,  some  of  the  best  available. 
Prices  include  shipping. 

USTS: 

Artist-in-Residence  Programs/Artists  Colonies — over 
200  national  and  international  art  colonies/artist-in¬ 
residence  programs  available  to  visual  and  perform¬ 
ing  artists  and  writers;  $16. 

Slide  Registries  and  Percent-for-Art  Programs — over 
190  slide  registries  and  percent-for-art  programs 
nationwide;  $16. 

CONTRACTS: 

Artist- Agent  Agreement — designed  to  encompass 
working  relationships  with  private  dealers  and  art 
consultants  (7  pages  plus  consignment  form,  artwork 
care  and  maintenance  sheet,  and  use  notes);  $6. 
Artist-Gallery  Consignment  and  Exhibition  Agree¬ 
ment — details  provisions  for  exhibitions,  sales  and 
consignment  with  designated  gallery  (9  pages  plus 
consignment  form,  artwork  care  and  maintenance 
sheet,  and  use  notes);  $7.50. 

Commission  Agreement — covers  provisions  for 
artwork  commissioned  by  individuals,  corporations, 
organizations,  art  centers,  etc.  (5  pages  plus  consign¬ 
ment  form,  artwork  care  and  maintenance  sheet,  and 
use  notes);  $4.75. 

Artists  Sales  Agreement  with  Installment  Provisions 
— for  use  between  an  artist  and  buyer  when  work  is 
purchased  on  an  installment  basis  (4  pages  with 
transfer  record  and  use  notes);  $4.75. 

To  order,  contact:  Western  States  Arts  Federation, 

236  Montezuma  Avenue,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501-2641; 
(505)988-1166. 

Alternative  Futures:  Challenging  Designs  for  Arts 
Philanthropy ,  is  a  collection  of  ten  essays  originally 
commissioned  by  grantmakers  in  the  arts  for  their 
own  conference.  The  essays  examine  the  relationship 
between  the  arts  and  private  philanthropy  today  and 
pose  provocative  alternatives  for  the  future.  Cultural 
critics,  philosophers,  artists  and  arts  administrators 
explore  the  assumptions  of  both  arts  and  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions  while  challenging  readers  to 
consider  new  paradigms.  Contributors  include 
Guillermo  Gomes-Pena,  B.  Ruby  Rich  and  Melanie 
Beene.  For  more  information,  contact:  Arts  Re¬ 
sources  International,  5813  Nevada  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20015;  (202)  363-6806. 

Audience  Development:  A  Planning  Toolbox  for 
Partners ,  is  new  from  the  Association  of  Performing 
Arts  Presenters.  This  how-to  book  will  take  you  step- 
by-step  through  the  process  of  designing  and 
implementing  audience  development  projects.  Based 
on  the  experiences  of  participants  in  the  Lila 
Wall  ace- Reader’s  Digest  Arts  Partners  program,  this 
150- page  workbook  will  give  you  the  tools  you  need 


to  assess  your  needs  and  plan  a  project  of  your  own. 
Send  $21  plus  $4  for  shipping  and  handling  to:  Arts 
Presenters,  1112  16th  Street  NW,  Suite  400,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20036;  (202)  833-2787. 

Blue  Heron  Publishing  announces  the  publication  of 
Nonfiction  Book  Proposals  Anybody  Can  Write.  This 
how-to  guide  leads  writers  through  the  construction  of  a 
report-style  proposal  and  show  rather  than  tells  with 
samples  of  successful  proposals.  Cost  of  the  book  is 
$14.95.  Contact:  Blue  Heron  Publishing,  24450  NW 
Hanson  Road,  Hillsboro,  OR  97124;  (503)  621-3911. 

Appalshop,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Festival 
Project,  has  just  published  the  Montana  American 
Festival  Project,  1992-1995:  Seven  Hundred  Miles 
Wide — Many  Stories  Deep,  a  look  at  this  multi-year 
project  involving  Montana  cultural  organizations, 
community  partners  and  artists,  along  with  national 
touring  artists  and  the  American  Festival  Project.  Three 
main  community  storytelling  projects  have  developed  as 
a  result:  the  Cultural  Treasure  Project  in  Glasgow;  The 
Choteau  Stories  from  Choteau;  and  the  Montana  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Storytelling  Project,  based  out  of  Helena. 
Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained  by  contact¬ 
ing  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  (406)  444-6430. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  MonDak  Historical  and  Art  Society  seeks  an 
executive  director  for  its  MonDak  Heritage  Center  and 
Art  Gallery,  a  combined  nonprofit  history  and  art 
facility  in  Sidney,  Montana.  Full-time  position, 
accountable  to  a  15-member  board.  Responsible  for 
museum  and  arts  administration,  policy  and  planning, 
budgeting,  fund-raising,  community  relations  and 
supervision  of  volunteers  and  small  paid  staff.  Com¬ 
puter  skills  valuable.  Salary  negotiable.  Health 
insurance.  Position  open  January  1  or  possibly  earlier. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary  requirements 
to  Beth  Redlin,  Search  Committee,  MonDak  Historical 
&  Art  Society,  PO  Box  50,  Sidney,  MT  59170 
(406)  482-2669. 

The  University  of  Oregon  in  Euguene  seeks  a  director 
of  its  Museum  of  Art.  Must  be  highly  motivated, 
creative  leader  to  build  and  strengthen  its  collections 
and  its  relations  with  both  academic  departments  and 
the  community-at-large.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
understand  and  contribute  towards  the  educational  and 
research  role  of  a  major  art  museum  within  a  university; 
excel  at  cultivating  external  relations  and  fund-raising; 
will  possess  strong  administrative  and  managerial  skills; 
and  will  have  demonstrated  strong  curatorial  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  UO  Museum  of  Art’s  14,000  piece  collection  is 
composed  primarily  of  Asian  decorative  art  and 
Northwest  regional  art  and  is  housed  in  a  10,000  square- 


foot  Northem-Italian  Romanesque  building.  This  full¬ 
time,  academic  administrative  position  is  available 
January  1,  1996.  Send  letter  of  interest,  resume,  salary 
history,  and  names  of  five  references  to  Director, 
Search  Committee,  University  of  Oregon  Museum  of 
Art,  Eugene,  OR  97403-1223;  (503)  346-0973. 
Deadline:  October  16, 1995. 

ArtFBI,  a  nonprofit  organization  studying  cultural 
stereotypes  of  artists  is  seeking  a  part-time  editor  for 
ArtFax,  its  monthly  newsletter  of  arts  advocacy 
information.  Candidates  need  to  be  computer  literate 
and  familiar  with  PageMaker,  telecommunications 
experience  is  helpful,  but  not  mandatory.  The  monthly 
editing  procedure  usually  takes  about  2  days  a  month. 
While  there  is  some  money  available,  the  real  plus  will 
be  gaining  experience  in  putting  together  a  4-page 
newsletter  and  using  the  cutting  edge  of  technology  to 
gather  information  and  disseminate  it  in  a  timely 
manner.  Contact  Jeff  Gates,  Director,  ArtFBI,  P.O.  Box 
2769,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20915;  jgates@tmn.com 

Arvada  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  in 

Arvada,  Colorado,  seeks  an  executive  director  for  this 
city-owned  center  for  the  arts  and  humanities  with  a 
1995  budget  of  $4  million.  Center  provides  musical 
theater,  drama,  pop  and  classical  concerts;  gallery  and 
museum  exhibits;  a  wide  variety  of  classes  in  the  arts 
and  humanities;  a  food  service  program.  Minimum 
qualifications  include:  bachelor’s  degree;  public 
management  experience;  expertise  in  the  arts.  Send 
resume,  5  references  and  salary  history  to:  Paul  M. 
Whisenand,  PhD,  PMW  Associates,  232  West  Avenida 
Gaviota,  San  Clemente,  CA  92672;  (714)  498-7085. 
Deadline:  October  6, 1995. 
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For  IS  Years:  Your  Source  of 
Opport unities  in  the  Arts 

Looking  for  an  opportunity  in 
the*  Arts?  You  need  ARTJOB. 

ARTJOB  is  a  bi-weekly  newslet¬ 
ter  bringing  comprehensive,  up- 


Call  our  Subsciption  Hotline 

(505)  986-8939  To  cxivtise- (505)  982-0532 

WESTAF  •  236  Montezuma  Ave 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501  •  (505)  988-1166 


to-date  national  and  international 
listings'  of  arts  employment  and 
related  opportunities,  as  well 
as  features  addressing  your 
career  in  the  arts. 


p  | 

What's  Happening? 

I  Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  ArtistSearch  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  follow-  | 
|  ing  information  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  3  1 6  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-220 1 . 

I  Event: _ _ 


Event  Location: _ 

Date(s):  -  Time(s): 

Sponsor  _ 

Address: _ 


Phone  Number: 


i  ArtistSearch  Change  of  Address 

New  Address  Old  Address 

1  Name:  Nam«. 

1 

Address: 

City,  State: 

- City,  State: 

Zip: 

Daytime  Phone: 

- Davtimp  Phnnp* 

Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  3 1 6  North  Park  Avenue,  PO  Box  20220 1 ,  Helena.  MT  59620-220 1 
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Things  to  Check 
Out  on  the  Web 

Rick  Taylor  of 
Studio  West  Gallery 
in  Helena  has  created 
a  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  to 
help  market  the  prints 
he  carries.  Check  It 
out  at  http:// 
www.lmageplaza.com/ 
mall/swest/ 
swhome.htm 

Rick  can  be  reached 
at  50  S.  Park  Ave., 
Helena,  MT  59601.  or 
by  phone  at  406-442- 
5213.  You  can  send 
him  e-mail  at 
studiow@MT.net. 

If  you  haven’t  seen  a 
demonstration  of  the 
Web,  put  It  on  your 
“must  do”  list.  Get  a 
local  Internet  Service 
Provider,  school  or 
Internet  “surfer”  to 
demo  it  for  you.  It’s  a 
wonderful, 

cost™ effective  way  to 
provide  text,  visual 
and  audio  information 
to  constituents  and 
customers.  Artists, 
arts  consultants,  arts 
organizations  —  you’ll 
think  of  bunch  of  ways 
to  market  your  art  or 
organization  interna¬ 
tionally.  For  folks 
living  In  rural  states 
like  Montana,  It’s  the 
“great  equalizer”.  By 
the  way,  your  can 
create  a  basic  home 
page  on  Arts  Wire  for 
minimal  cost.  This  is  a 
great  reason  to 
subscribe  to  Arts 
Wire.  Contact:  Judy 
Malloy,  front  desk 
coordinator,  at  5  1 0- 
526-3993  to  subscribe 
and  she’ll  provide  you 
with  the  particulars. 


inside  this  issue.  .  . 


Ami’s  Addendum:  MAC  begins 

2 

preparing  for  major  cuts. 

1 


New  Council  Members:  The  Gover¬ 
nor  has  appointed  three  new  Council 
members:  Monte  Dolack,  Jack  Hines  and 
Marilyn  Olson. 

Women  in  Art  Montana's  celebrates  its 
women  in  the  arts  with  a  progressive  event  in 
October. 


Herd  Bull:  Montana  Historical 
Society  acquires  some  new  artwork 

Computer  Whiz:  MAC  has  contracted  Dave 
Pyron  to  help  Montan’s  arts  organizations  get 
online. 


Rural  Network  News:  Discover 
what’s  happening  with  Montana’s 
rural  arts  organizations. 


From  Where  We  Sit:  Hear  the 
latest  arts  news  and  events  from 
MAC’s  program  directors. 


Developing  an  Effective  Media 
Strategy:  National  Assembly  of 
State  Arts  Agencies  offers  a 
method  for  getting  your  message 
to  the  media. 


Fellowship  Spotlights:  Meet  Composer 
Eric  Funk  of  Bozeman  and  Sculptor  Richard 
Swanson  of  Helena 
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Goals  2000:  Why  Montana  turned  its 
back  on  this  funding  for  educational 
reform. 


T ribal  Arts  Education  Project: 

Tribal  Colleges  have  been  busy 
with  a  variety  of  projects  to  bring 
arts  to  Native  communities. 


1 0-1 1 

Arts  Calendar:  Catch  a  variety  of  happenings 
around  the  state  in  September  and  October. 
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Marvin  Messing's  "The 
Choir  of  Mutes,*0  Oil 
on  convas,  24**  x  30**. 

Exhibitions:  Numerous  exhibitions  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  September  and  October,  including  the 
Art  Equinox  at  the  Paris  Gibson  Museum  of  Art. 


More  on  the  NEA:  Rescissions, 
Downsizing,  Restructuring. .  .  all 
this  and  more. 


Diane  Mataraza:  See  what  the 
Director  of  the  NEA  Local  Arts 
Agencies  Program  had  to  say  at 
this  year’s  Art  Beyond  Boundaries 
conference. 
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Opportunities:  Including  a  chance  for  gallery 
and  studio  artists  to  participate  in  the  next 
edition  of  Montana’s  Cultural  Treasures:  A  Guide 
to  Montana’s  Museums,  Art  Galleries  and  Studios. 
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Change  of  Address  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 

Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 

Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 

Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 

Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 

Beth  Collier,  Shelby 

Diane  M.  Davies,  Poison 

Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 

Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 

John  Dudis,  Kalispell 

Rick  Halmes,  Billings 

James  M.  Haughey,  Billings 

Jack  Hines,  Big  Timber 

Sody  Jones,  Billings 

Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 

Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 


MAC  Staff 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 

William  B.  Pratt,  Director  of  Organizational  Services 
Fran  Morrow,  Director  of  Artists  Services 
Suzanne  Rice,  Rural  Arts  Specialist 
Francesca  McLean,  Director  of  Folklife  Services 
Martha  Sprague,  Percent-for-Art  Coordinator 
Kathy  Burt,  Director  of  Information  Services 
Jeanine  McCarthy,  Office  Manager 
Kerry  Mulholland,  Public  Information  Officer 
Anne-Marie  Gebel,  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Council 
Peggy  Fine,  Administrative  Assistant 


H°Dtar>a  State  /  it. 
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